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REAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY, U. S. N. 
4 NAVAL HERO OF TO-DAY. 
| By Weaver Der Zari 
) EAR-ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY, the hero of the naval 
4 battle off Santiago de Cuba, on July 3d, 1898, is a great-grandson of 
Thomas Schley, the Maryland founder of the family. Thomas Schley 
was an Alsatian by descent, and began life in the town of Frederick, Mary- 
land, in the latter part of the last century. It was he who built and occupied 
the first house in that settlement. The present admiral was born in the year 
1840, at ‘‘ Richfield,’’? the 
Schley farm of three hundred 
acres, four miles north of 


Frederick City, the Em- 
mitsburg turnpike, in Fred- 
erick County, Maryland. He 


is ason of John T. Schley 
and Virginia Sehley, née 
McClure, a beautiful and 
gracious Baltimore lady. He 
is one of five children, haying 
three brothers and one sister, 
the latter now Mrs. Parks 
Fisher, of Baltim 

When the future admiral 
was only a few days old, the 
hero of the Mexican War, 
General Winfield Scott, was 
his father’s guest at the old 
homestead. The warm friend- 





ship that sprung up between 
the men caused the elder 
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field Scott, in * ‘ Key ie ~, ; 
honor of the . a oe uae : 2 
visiting warrior . ; 
hero. 

The boy first 
attended school 
at Harmony 
Grove, about 
one and one- 
half miles dis- 
tant from his 
home. Regard- 
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| THe 
less of the in- 41 rere . . 
clemencies of Be al 
the weather, he 
walked to 
school and back “* RICHFIELD,’’ THE BIRTHPLACE OF ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


over rough country roads every school day, and his monthly reports proved 
his zeal and conscientiousness. ‘‘ Scott,’’? as he was called, was of a genial, 
lively disposition, full of fun and frolic, devoted to the gentler sex, fond of 
dancing and the other youthful amusements of the period. His orderly and 
regular early life, in conjunction with plentiful outdoor exercise—hunting and 
fishing along the banks of the Monocacy—laid the foundation for the strong 
and perfect constitution with which he is blessed to this day, and which ful- 
filled one of the many legal requirements in his recent advancement and 
elevation in rank. When Scott was about thirteen years of age his mother 
died, whereupon his father removed the family to Frederick City, Maryland, 
where he opened up a general merchandise store. Here the boy was sent 
to school at St. John’s Institute. Through a second marriage of his father 
came a division in the family, owing to an unfriendly feeling between them 
and the seeond Mrs. Schley. Surviving relatives of the admiral’s father are : 
Major Edward Y. Goldsborou:h and Miss Mary Goldsborough, being children 
of Mrs. Margaret Schley Goldsborough, a sister; Doctor Fairfax Schley, 
Thomas Schley, Gilmer Schley, Mrs. Rose Bear and Mrs. Laura Schley 
Chapline, being children of Captain Edward Schley, a brother. 

Scott Schley attended St. John’s Institute regularly until his sixteenth 
year, when he entered the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. He 
is remembered there as an accomplished young man, a good dancer and a 
neat dresser. On the completion of his course at the academy, in 1860, he 
was commissioned a midshipman in the navy, and assigned to duty on the 
U.S. S. Niagara. 


An incident during his service on the Niagara conveys a good idea of his 
jovial character and his keen enjoyment of a joke. In 1860 the Niagara con- 
veyed the members of the Japanese Embassy to their home. The vessel, on 
her way around the Cape of Good Hope, stopped on the coagt of Africa, 
where the Japanese laid in a stock of monkeys. Old Captain McKean and 
the officers did not object, for courtesy then dictated the policy of granting 
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every wish of the Jap- 
anese. Nevertheless, 
Midshipman Schley and 
his deck scrubbers ob- 
jected to the privileged 
monkeys. There were 
all sorts and sizes of 
them, and they were al- 
lowed free access to all 
parts of the ship. Several 
huge ringtails would al- 
most live in the rigging, 
making flying leaps from 
foot - rope to backstay, 
catching by their tails. 
They were not pleasant 
creatures to have about 
the decks, and became 
the special aversion of 
Midshipman Schley. 
One morning, as Schley = 
had the early watch, and = 
was scrubbing down with 








} THE SCHLEY STORE AND RESIDENCE, FREDE! K, MD 
a gang of men, the mon- 


keys were unusually full of mischief and made the air ring with their noisy 
chatter. ‘‘ Bring me a bucket of slush,’’ said Schley to a captain of a top, 
and to another he gave orders to have two of the ringtails caught. The ship 
was then sailing the China Sea, and was making fifteen knots an hour. 
Schley took the two captive simians and carefully and thoroughly greased 

their tails; 


then, with a 
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from the ship's side. Alas! their tails slipped and, shrieking, they tumbled 
into the sea. The Japanese ran screaming from their cabins, whence they 
had watched the antics of the monkeys, but the officer of the watch told 
them that the ship could not be put about in time to save their pets ; so 
there was mourning in the Japanese cabin, and less liberty for the remain- 
ing ‘* monks.”’ 

Before Schley’s return from that voyage civil war was threatening, but no 
news could be received until an American port was reached. On its arrival 
the ship was boarded by a pilot, and the first question asked by all was, 
‘‘What is the news?’ The pilot replied, ‘‘ They have fired on Sumter, and 
the country has gone to smash.’’ The captain called all the officers of the 
ship in consultation with him in his cabin, and, with tears in his eyes, drew 
up a paper and asked those who proposed to stand by the flag of the Union 
to sign their names. One of the first of the younger men who signed this 
pledge of allegiance was Winfield Scott Schley. 

After Midshipman Schley had left the Niagara he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy and assigned as executive officer on one of the ninety-day gunboats 
—the Owasco, of the Gulf Squadron, under Farragut. Another story is told 
of him here which tends to illustrate the complexity and many-sidedness of 
his character, his youthful ambition, his love of fun and his alertness in tak- 
ing advantage of circumstances and adapting expedients to suit the occasion. 
The commanding officer of the Owasco was injudiciously devoted to John 
Barleycorn, and periodically had to retire to his cabin for repairs, where he 
usually remained for the greater part of the week. The Owasco was stationed 
off Mobile, and was part of a small squadron, of which Captain James Alden 
of the Richmond was senior officer. One day the quartermaster of the Rich- 
mond reported to Captain Alden that the captain’s gig from the Owasco, flying 
the captain’s pennant, was approaching. Supposing his visitor to be the 
captain of the Owasco, Alden put on his uniform coat, the side buoys were 
ordered, and the boatswain’s mate made ready for his three pipes at the 
gangway. When the Owasco’s gig came alongside, Lieutenant Schley sprang 
up the ladder and boarded the Richmond. 

‘*T expected to see Captain ———, of the Owasco,’’ said Alden, with per- 
ceptible sarcasm. 

‘T am commander of the Owasco, sir,’’ said Schley. 

‘‘Since when ?”’ asked Alden. 

‘* An hour ago, sir,’’ said Schley. 

‘‘ Where is Captain ——— ?”’ 

‘* Locked up in his cabin, sir, drunk.”’ 

‘* Who locked him up ?”’ asked Alden. 

‘*T did. I first put him under arrest, and then shut him up in his cabin. 
Then I took command of the ship, and here I am to report for orders.’’ 

Alden was fond of a joke, and he was at first disposed to laugh at the 
young officer’s summary action, but quietly said : 

‘* Well, the first order I give you is for you to lower that pennant in the 
g. Go back to your ship, sir, unlock that cabin door, and restore Captain 
to duty. Then report to me in writing if the captain’s illness still in- 
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‘lf AM COMMANDER OF THE ‘‘ OWASCO,’’ SIR,’ SAID SCHLEY.”’ 


Drawn by Walter Russel. 
capacitates him, and I will know what to do. Don’t be in too great a hurry 
to get command of a ship, Mr. Schley.”’ 


While a student at the Naval Academy, young Schley had made the 
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ADMIRAL SCHLEY, TO-DAY. 
Copyright, Pach Brothers, New York. 
acquaintance of Miss Nannie Franklin, an attractive and popular young lady, 
whose father was a prosperous merchant in Annapolis. This acquaintance 
resulted in their marriage in 1863. Mrs. Schley was never excessively fond 
of society or social functions, and she devoted her time exclusively to her 
husband, encouraging and aiding his advancement, accompanying him when- 
ever possible, and taking pride in his successes. His welfare and happiness 
have been ever considered by her above all else, and to-day their home life 
in Washington is notably happy and united. Admiral and Mrs. Schley have 
three children, all living. They are: Thomas Franklin Schley, a lieutenant 
in the 14th Regiment U. 8. Infantry, now doing duty in the Philippines ; 
Winfield Scott Schley, Jr., a surgeon in the St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
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York ; and the daughter, Virginia, married in 1890 to Ralph Granville Mon- 
tague Stewart Wortley, a nephew of the Earl of Wharncliffe. Mr. Wortley is 
a railroad man and broker in New York, preferring a business career in this 
country to a residence in England. The Schleys made their home in Ann- 
apolis until their children had grown up and selected their own future call- 
ings. Mrs. Schley thereafter went to New York, and lived with her daughter 
while her husband was on duty. 

In 1865, after the close of the Civil War, Captain Schley, in service 
cruising, and at foreign stations, subdued four hundred riotous China- 
men on one of the Chincha Islands. He also landed a force of ma- 
rines and took possession of the Custom House in La Union, San Salvador, 
in order to protect American interests which had become imperilled 
by an insurrection. In 1871 he landed marines in Korea and thrashed the 
natives ; and in 1876 punished pirates on the West African coast. In 1884 
the Navy Department asked for an officer to volunteer for an expedition to 
rescue General (then Lieutenant) A. W. Greeley, supposed to have been lost 
in the Arctic Seas. Schley was the first one to volunteer, and was placed in 
command of the ex- 
pedition. Some of 
the officers with 
Schley were disposed 
to protest that he 
was taking too great 
risks with his ships 
—the Thetis, Bear 
and Alert. His reply 
was: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 








there are times when 
it is necessary and a 
duty to take risks. 
This is one of those 
ocecasions.’’ The 
thrilling story of this 
successful expedition 
has been told, mod- 
estly and well, by its 
gallant commander, 
in a book entitled 
‘‘The Rescue of 
Greeley,’’ published 
by the Scribners 
(New York, 1886). 
The hazardous work, 
performed so ex pedi- 
tiously, was almost 
dramatic in its de- 
tails, and it helped MRS, SCHLEY. 
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Schley to earn his elevation in rank. A jeweled gold watch and chain were 
voted to him by the Legislature of Maryland as a token of esteem and reward 
for this exploit of special duty. 

Subsequently Commander Schley was given command of the cruiser Balti- 
more When she was first put in commission, and in 1890 he was detailed by 
the department to convey the remains of Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor, 
to his native Sweden. In 1891 he was ordered to Valparaiso, Chili, where a 
civil war was in progress. United States Minister Egan having been accused 
of partisanship, the feeling against Americans ran high, and culminated in 
bloodshed when two sailors of the Baltimore were killed in the streets of Val- 
paraiso. Schley landed marines at midnight, for which he was harshly criti- 
cised. He, at least, was not afraid nor slow to. protect his men and flag. 
A rumor reached New York that the Baltimore had been blown up. War be- 
tween Chili and the United States seemed to threaten. There was talk of a 
planned attack on the Baltimore by the Chilian cruisers Exmeraldo and Almi- 
rante Cochrane and a number of torpedo boats. On either side of the Balti- 
more lay the German ship Leipzig and the British cruiser Melpomene. Captain 
Schley requested their commanders to change their anchorages so as to give 
his guns a fair range. His request was granted, though somewhat reluct- 
antly by the Englishman. There was no fight, however. Schley possibly 
carried the chip on his shoulder a trifle too aggressively here, and his trans- 
fer to the Lighthouse Service in 1892, with headquarters at Staten Island, 
New York, was construed as a rebuke. There can be no doubt, however, 
that such untiring, unflinching devotion to his duty of protecting and enfore- 
ing respect for America and her citizens and interests has contributed much 
to placing him on the high plane which he now occupies in the esteem and 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen. He dearly prizes a handsome ebony 
cane with a gold head,. presented by the crew of the Baltimore when he was 
relieved from the command. The spokesman chosen by the seamen on this 
occasion touched his cap, and, with a scrape of his foot, said : ‘‘ You know, sir, 
that when you were an officer, regulations did not permit us to give you a 
present ; but now that you have given up command of the ship, you are only 
a gentleman.’’ 

In 1893 Captain Schley planned the buoying of New York Harbor. In 
1895 he was restored to sea duty, succeeding ‘‘ Fighting Bob’’ Evans as 
commander of the cruiser New York. 

Schley is a born fighter. Whenever and wherever, after the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War last year, there was a prospect of trouble, he was 
pretty apt to be on the spot or conveniently near. His character is resolute, 
resourceful and daring, quick to decide in any emergency, and always self- 
confident. 


Finally the time of all times came, when, on that memorable morning of 
the 3d of July, 1898, during the temporary absence of Acting Admiral 
Sampson, the Spanish squadron of Admiral Cervera steamed in column out 
of Santiago Harbor, where Schley had blockaded them. Commodore Schley 
was the ranking oflicer of the American fleet on that memorable day, and he 
it was who directed the movements of the victorious vessels. Envious dis- 
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paragement was then and subsequently silenced by his manly exclamation : 
‘* There is glory enough in it for us all.”’ 

A few days before the battle a rumor had been published in the newspapers 


to the effect that the Brooklyn, Schley’s flagship, had been sunk, and the 
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commodore killed. Such a catastrophe, had it occurred, would have plunged 
every American home in mourning. The report caused great anxiety ; and ' 
who could be more anxious than his faithful, devoted wife—doubting, yet 4 


fearing, almost afraid to hope? She has said: ‘‘T was intensely alarmed and 
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uneasy. So much of the news must necessarily go first to the department 
that ordinary communication was interrupted, and I could not hear any- 
thing. Imagine, then, my relief and thanksgiving when I finally heard from 
my husband, and learned the details of the battle and its result.”’ 

After the protocol had been signed, on August 16th, 1898, the President 
appointed Rear-Admiral Winfield Seott Schley as the representative of the 
navy on the Puerto Rican Evacuation Commission, which completed its work 
within sixty days. 

There have been numerous public receptions and banquets tendered to 
Admiral Schley. Perhaps the most memorable, both to those offering it and 
to the admiral himself, was the reception given in his honor by the people of 
his native city of Frederick, Maryland. Because of the expressed wish of the 
admiral there was no banquet, he fearing its trespassing on the Sabbath day, 

The reception committee appointed by the mayor of the town consisted of 
thirty-two of the most prominent men of the place. During his stay in 
Frederick, Schley 
passed his time 
with friends of his 
youth, recalling 
early reminis- 
cences and _ visit- 
ing the scenes of 
his chil dhood 
days. The pa- 
triotic demons- 
trations by the 
people of his na- 
tive town ex- 
pressed the feel- 
ing of pride of 
those with whom 
he was associated 
in youth, as well 
as of the general 
public. During 
the parade, Ad- 
miral and Mrs, 
Schley with their 
immediate _ rela- 
tives, the mayor 
and the board of 
aldermen, occu- 
pied open car- 
riages, and were 





greeted every- 
where with en- 
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plause as they made their way amid brilliant illumination, firew 
buildings decorated with patriotic emblems. 
filled the air with martial strains. 
Opera House, which was filled to overflowing, the entire audiet 
cheering and waving handkerchiefs, while the orchestra played ‘* M 


my Maryland.’’ The eloquent address of welcome concluded as foll 
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since imposed upon me. Many years of my life have been spent away from 
home, with nothing of my country to bow to but its glorious flag.’’ 

In behalf of the people of Philadelphia and other cities of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, a sword costing $4,200 was presented to Admiral 
Schley at Philadelphia, on the 22d of December, 1898. 

On January 20th, 1899, a jew- 
eled sword, costing $2,000, was 
presented to him at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, by the fraternity 
of the Royal Arcanum, the Su- 
preme Regent of the order presid- 
ing. On one side of the blade is 
the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to 
Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley by the Royal Arcanum of 
the United States, in Admiration 
of His Victory over the Spanish 
at Santiago, July 3d, 1898.’’ On 
the other side of the blade is 
engraved a scene of the naval 
battle. 

When Admiral and Mrs. Schley 
attended the diplomatic reception 
at the White House in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday, January 10th, 
1899, next to President McKinley, 
the gallant admiral was the most 
prominent figure of the gathering. 
For once the brilliant uniforms 
and gorgeous court costumes of 
the diplomatic corps were out- 
shone by the plain uniform of 
an American sailor, and the for- 
eign representatives were kept 
busy escorting their companions 
to the modest hero and begging 
presentation to him. Toward the 
end of the reception Admiral 
Schley and his wife were talking 
with some friends in the Red 





MEDAL PRESENTED TO ADMIRAL SCHLEY BY THE Room, when the Turkish minister 
presented himself with a remark- 
ably pretty lady on his arm. The minister was about to say something 
complimentary to the hero, when his lady escort, dropping his arm, stepped 
up to the admiral, and before he knew what had happened, she had raised on 
tiptoe and kissed the stalwart Schley on the cheek. He was somewhat taken 
aback, at being thus ‘‘ Hobsonized,’’ but gallantly stood his ground, and 
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gravely presented the fair young enthusiast to Mrs. Schley. In response to 
the toast offered at a banquet in his honor in Washington, ‘‘ The glory that 
follows the flag,’? Admiral Schley spoke as follows, embodying his character- 


istic account of the battle off Santiago : 

‘*T must admit that this toast could have been much more eloquently re- 
sponded to by many that I recognize here. ‘The glory that follows our flag 
is a significant sentence. The flag 
we all love and protect, is the 
oldest flag flying in the world 
to-day. It is one hundred and 
twenty-three years old. Even 
the imperial flag of China, the 
oldest empire in the world, is not 
as old as ours, for its shape has 
been recently changed. Great 
Britain, Russia, France, have all 
alterell theirs. The only change 
that our flag has undergone has 
been in the shape of addition of 
stars to its beautiful galaxy. It 
is the flag of Washington. Under 
it we have gained every victory 
of our Republic, under it we have 
become. rich, under it we have 
hecome powerful. It has meant 
liberty and happiness to whom- 
soever it has been-carried. The 
honor that comes to those who 
follow the flag is the applause of 
the people. There is, perhaps, no 
place where the love of flag and 
the love of home is greater than in 
the Navy. We are much of the 
time on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, far from our friends, but the 
love of home and the love of kin- 
dred keep the fires of patriotism 
burning in our hearts. In my 
own experience recently, and 





from the days of 1861, I have reverse or rik ManyYLAND stare MEDA 


felt that the greatest honor came ING SCHLEY’S FLAGSHIP, THE ‘* BROOK 

to him, however humble he might be, who could add something to the honor 
of the American name. Fresh from the field of battle I came home fully im 
pressed with the fact that the next power that came over the ocean to test 
any question with us must come equipped with pretty good gunners and 


pretty good guns 
‘* Perhaps you would like to hear me say something about the battle of 
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Santiago. The outcome of these one hundred and four days of war was due 
to the preparation which enabled it to be accomplished, through the efforts 
of the President and the Department of the Navy. It has been said that 
men who never make mistakes never make war, and I guess that is about 
true. Often in the conversation between officers in West Indian waters, 
they would express the opinion that those on the outside were losing, while 
those in the inside circle were gaining. I dissented. I thought those who 
were inside must be losing. After the army had landed, the crucial period 
was reached about the 30th of June. On the 2d of July, a strange coin- 
cidence occurred. There were six blockhouses to the west of Santiago on the 
mountain heights. As they had been abandoned by the Spanish soldiers, 
they were taken by the Cuban insur- 
gents, who vented their feelings by 
burning them. Now, there were just 
six Spanish ships in the harbor, and 
the burning of these six blockhouses 
induced them to leave the harbor on 
that particular Sunday morning. The 
movement of those ships was discov- 
ered simultaneously by every ship in 
the blockading fleet. By 9:45 the 
Spanish vessels were entirely clear of 
the harbor. There was an immediate 
inward movement of our fleet to the 
mouth of the harbor. Firing was 
begun at once. It was difficult at first 
to determine whether the enemy in- 
tended to fight or to escape. This un- 
certainty lasted about ten minutes. 
About this time the Brooklyn got into 
such a position that we had to turn 
her. If we had turned her in we would 
have blanketed the enemy’s ships. 
Turning outward, however, we uncov- 
ered these, and the result was that in 
twenty-nine minutes four of the vessels 
of the Spanish fleet were destroyed. 
The Viscaya and the Colon alone re- 
mained, and for fifty-four minutes there 
was a running fight. At first they ap- 
peared to be gaining a little, but after 
fifty-four minutes the Viscaya surren- 
dered. Her men jumped overboard. 
That left only the Colon, and she was, 





: teW ELE sWO S PRESENTED TO ADMIRAL 
perhaps, the most formidable of the primeetice siete carauiinedae kk y ah 
fleet. At that time we did not know JERSEY AND DELAWARE, AND BY THE 
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inch guns. Until 11:15 there was a race, which I called the $2,500,000 race. 
The Brooklyn and the Oregon kept close on her track. We ceased firing long 
enough to allow our men to get their dinner. Shortly before one o’clock we 
again opened fire, and at the sixth shot the Colon was ready to surrender. 

‘Subsequently, in Puerto Rico, | 
talked very frankly with Spanish 
officers. They said a great deal 
about their honor. We all admitted 
it. But one day I told them I 
thought there were four funda- 


mentally wrong military traditions 
in Spain: first, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment thought that Spanish sol- 
diers could fight without being fed ; 
second, that they could be vigilant 
without getting sleep; third, that 
they! could be loyal when they were 
not being paid; and fourth, that 
they were given a language so rich 


and sonorous and full of synonyms 
that they talked too d 
and did not learn to fight.’’ 
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Admiral Schley while attending 
the funeral of Mrs. Cook, wife of 
Captain Francis A. Cook of the 
Brooklyn, received an ovation on 
the streets of Annapolis. He clasped 
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many of his acquaintances by the 


“ee 


hand, and his hat was raised in ac- 
knowledgment of every one of the 
many salutations. An incident which 
pleased all people who witnessed it, 
was the cordiality with which he 
met an old resident on his way to 
the Naval Academy. The old man, 
in a gardener’s outfit, had passed 
the admiral on the street. Turning 
suddenly around Admiral Schley 
called to him, ‘‘ John, don’t you 
know me?’ The veteran, who was 
John Hughes, confessed that he did 
not, but when told, there was a 





warm grasping of hands, both men uncovering. Admiral Schley inquired 
after the old man’s family, and seemed very glad to talk with him, notwith- 
standing he was in working clothes. It shocked some starchy people, however. 

A goodly sum of money was raised in Maryland by popular subscription, 


. 
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to be used in the purchase of a silver dinner service for presentation to 
Admiral Schley. 

The gift of the State, provided by the Legislature of Maryland, was pre- 
sented during a banquet in Schley’s honor, held in Baltimore on the evening 
of Tuesday, February 28th, 1899. It is a superb commemorative medal, two 
inches in diameter. In the center is a heavy gold plate with the Maryland 
coat-of-arms in enamel, showing the correct coloring. The mantle of ermine 
is shown in proper colors, bordered with fine gold lace. Around this is a 
circle of large diamonds, separated from the plate bearing the coat-of-arms by 
a narrow ring of gold.  Encircling the whole is a wreath of oak leaves, 
wrought out in green gold. Interspersed with the leaves are tiny acorns of 
polished gold. The wreath is caught at four equi-distant points by double 
bands of small diamonds. The medal is held by a ribbon of blue enamel, 
which, if straightened out, measures five inches in length. The edge is set 
with one hundred and forty diamonds, and in the ribbon is the motto, ‘‘ Mary- 
land honors her son, Winfield Scott Schley.’’ The ribbon is entwined with 
an anchor of diamonds and two swords crossed, the hilts of which are stud- 
ded with diamonds. This is suspended from a blue ribbon, having on it the 
two gold stars of a rear-admiral, and held in the beak of a gold eagle, sur- 
mounting the coat-of-arms of the United States. On the reverse side, and 
directly opposite the Maryland coat-of-arms, is the cruiser Brooklyn in bas- 
relief of gold. Three hundred and twenty diamonds were used in the medal. 
On the occasion of its presentation there were present about four hundred 
guests. The Governor of Maryland presided, and the address of presenta- 
tion was delivered by General Felix Agnus. Toasts were responded to by 
Mayor Malster of Baltimore, General Nelson A. Miles, Hon. J. V. L. Findlay, 
Hon. William Pinkney Whyte, Hon. J. K. Cowen, Dr. D. C. Gilman, Chief- 
justice James McSherry, and Hon. A. K. McClure. 

On the 21st of June last, Rear-Admiral Schley was the recipient of a fine 
silver tea service from the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Schley Testimonial Com- 
mittee. The presentation was made at Nacirema, the home of General Felix 
Agnus. The admiral in accepting the gift, said: ‘‘To have been a partici- 
pant in the great work of July 3d off Santiago, which this testimonial is in- 
tended to commemorate, was a high privilege, and as a son of dear old Mary- 
land, if the help I gaye to others on that day added in any degree to the 
prestige of my State, I feel glad and proud.”’ 

President McKinley and Secretary Long signed Rear- Admiral Schley’s 
commission on April 14th, 1899. He has since been on waiting duty, but 
on April 15th became a member of the Naval Examining Board in Washing- 
ton. In tie event the European station is re-established, Admiral Schley is 
promised the command of the squadron. 

The Navy Department has been criticised for its assignment of Schley to 
duty on the examination and retiring board. This criticism is mainly to the 
effect that Schley is now a subordinate as a member of the board to its senior 
member and president, Rear-Admiral Howell. Some have considered that the 
department had by this assignment of Schley sought to belittle or rebuke 
him. Every rear-admiral now assigned applied for duty, Schley among 
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them, but there were no vacancies except the command of the South Atlantic 
station, which Schley did not want. He is an applicant for assignment to 
the command of the European station, but no vessels are available for estab- 
lishing a naval force there, and he could not be at present accommodated. 


Winfield Scott Schley’s official record stands as follows : Appointed a cadet 
at the U. 8S. Naval Academy at Annapolis on September 20th, 1856 ; gradu- 
ated and warranted a midshipman, June 15th, 1860; lieutenant, July 16th, 
1862 ; lieutenant-commander, July 25th, 1866; commander, June 10th, 


1874; captain, March 31st, 1888; commodore, February 6th, 1898; rea 
admiral, March 3d, 1899. He has never been the subject of any action by 
Congress other than the confirmation of his various promotions in the usual 
course. 
‘‘ Forever through the years to come, on history’s page he’ll stand 
The pride of all his country, and the son of Maryland.” 


FOUND. 


DREAMED last night I held you here 
| Against my heart—all things were clear. 
We two were done with hope and fear 
Time’s self for us had ceased to be 
We read the secret ways of Fate, 
And knew, at last, why joy was late ; 
And the sad woof the years create 
Burned bright—no more a mystery. 


‘Long sought for, long beloved one,” 

I said, and yet my lips were dumb. 

Your soul heard mine. ‘‘ Now thou art come 
Thou whom I lacked; now do I see, 

By this hour’s sacred light, the whole 

Of living, freed from Time’s control, 

The spirit’s first step, and its goal, 


' 


Even why I had not thee! 


‘*When through the years that now are dead 
Love had not where to lay his head, 

And thou and I, to sorrow wed, 

Knew suffering’s keenest agony ; 

Nor saw within Life’s darkened glass 

That one there was whose feet, alas! 

By like strange ways came falteringly 


‘*We saw not; nay, but now and here 
We meet, and sweeter and more dear 
Than any Spring of Love’s own year 

This time of peace shall be to us.”’ 

I ceased. The silence wrapped us round 
’Twas death wherein our peace was found, 
And the earth sped on without sound. 

So went my dream—yea, even thus! 











ADMIRAL SCHLEY SAID —— 


By Henry TyRreE.. 


T is a delicate matter to set down in black and white 

| what Admiral Schley said—not on account of any 
indiscretion in his remarks, but because he did not, 
and never does, make them with the remotest view to 
their being published. Amongst other attributes of dis- 
tinction which he shares in common with the great 
Dewey, is a positive genius for not saying things in 
print. Commissioner Edward W. Harden, in his en- 
tertaining account of ‘‘ Dewey at Manila,’’ in a recent 
number of FRANK Lestie’s PopuLarR MonrHLY, says : 
‘* Admirals Sampson and Schley, and Generals Miles, 
Merritt, Shafter and Lee, have told the stories of their 
deeds for magazines. A story by Admiral Dewey would 
bring more money than that of any other man who took 
part in the war with Spain, but there have been no 
articles printed with his name signed.’? Mr. Harden 
is in error here. He should not have included Schley 
eens eoennn serene. in the first category, that of the writers, but in the 
TERED ON THE AVENUE, second, alone with Dewey, as the master of a golden 





WASHINGTON—WAIT- — cilenece. In Schley’s case, as in Dewey’s, this reticence 
ING FOR THE ENE- > . > e . . 
ne Ge. cnen has not been for lack of inducements offered, as more 
FIRE, 


than one editor can testify. There is no ‘Schley con- 
troversy,’’ either, and there cannot be one, because the hero of Santiago never 
controverts. His method is first of all to act, then to report to his superior 
authorities, and let others make what they will of it. If they undertake to 
make a hangman’s noose of the Brooklyn's famous ‘ loop,’? why, they may 
hang themselves in it, for all the aid the fighting admiral will volunteer to- 
ward disentanglement. 

All this seems rather remarkable to anyone who knows what an impulsive 
conversationist Admiral Schley really is, and what a ready knack he has of 
saving things ‘‘pat.’’ ‘The general public have some notion of this, remem- 
hering his report before Santiago : ‘‘ We have them (Cervera and the Spanish 
fleet) bottled up tight, and they'll never get home’’; and his congratulatory 
remark to Captain Philip, of the Teras, after the battle: ‘It was a bully 
scrap ! and there’s glory enough for us all.’”’ 

In a snug harbor at the Metropolitan Club, Washington, or in his own 
modest domicile, a door or two above, on sequestered H Street, he is the same 
enthusiastic, almost boyish personality, yet with alternating moods of stern- 
ness when the lines of his face suddenly deepen, and the old sea-fighter 
looms forth, or the sleepless watcher over wastes of Arctic ice 


, pressing on to 
the rescue of Greeley. 


There are aspects of Schiey’s face which recall old 
pictures of crusading captains in the Middle Ages, or—by what occult asso- 
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ciation of ideas ?—Miguel de Cervantes in naval service under the Papal Ad- 
miral Colonna, gallantly fighting the Turks at Lepanto. 
Once I heard him asked, probably for the seven hundred and_ seventy- 


seventh time: ‘‘ How did you feel, admiral, that Sunday morning at San- 
tiago, when you saw the Spanish fleet steaming out under the Morro?’ The 
admiral seemed to be living that moment over again, as he replied How 
did | feel ? Well, sir, | felt—all over ! We were stripped and ready for a 
finish fight, and we all realized that it was coming, right then and ther that 
it meant the end of either the Spaniards or ourselves. The real surprise was 
that they should be giving us such a good chance at them, and the boldness 
of their dash out of the harbor in broad daylight made it plain enough that 
they would put up a desperate battle.”’ 

Admiral Schley appears to have a well-grounded distrust of reminiscences, 


including his own. He is fond of quoting how Prince Metternich, when re- 
peatedly asked during his life to give 


an admiring world his personal mem- 
oirs, replied : ‘‘ We are so busy making history now, that we haven’t any 
time to write it.’’ Speaking recently of his forty years’ service in the United 
States Navy, in response to a leading question or two, he went o1 
strain : 


+} ; 
this 


‘*Even one man’s part in this many-act drama is too long, too full of 
changes and complications, too much entangled with the lives and acts of 
others, too intimately identified with the evolution of his own character and 


soul, to be seen by himself in its true proportions. He can only plunge into 
the sea of his recollections and bring up now and then a detached incident 
or‘name, perhaps trivial enough, perhaps of a significance unperceived at the 


time, yet destined eventually to be woven into that vast fabric of realistic 
fiction, known as -history. The real sum of his experience, or the 


menmo- 

ries of it, is embodied in his opinions. Opinions, as we know, are often- 

times variable ; or they may be as set as the eternal hills, and yet errone- 
ous. 

‘‘The imagination sees much more than the eye. The commander of one 

ship in a certain naval action.was indignant at another commander because 


the latter’s report of the affair differed from his own: ‘I could see him 
plainly enough,’ said the aggrieved captain, ‘ and how is it that he couldn't 
see me?’ The matter seemed simple enough to one who was not present at 
the fight, but had learned all about it from the accounts of others ; yet both 
the disputing captains were sincere and truthful in relating what they 
thought they had seen, and that of which they were really a part. Lifelong 
friendships, which nothing else could shake, are sometimes broken by dif- 
ferences of this kind—so justly sensitive are men of war as to their personal 
records of bravery and honor. 

‘* When General Zachary Taylor, after the Mexican War, became President 
of the United States, he was overwhelmed with applications from veterans 
who had participated in the battle of Buena Vista. Every one of these old 
soldiers was able to give a detailed description of some incident in the fight, 
and would attempt to recall to the general circumstances which he could not 
in the least remember, but which he was obliged to conclude he had known 
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and perhaps forgotten. At last the old warrior exclaimed, one day : ‘ Was it 
a dream? Did I fight that battle at all? I thought I was there once, but if 
all these accounts are straight, then my memory has tricked me.’ 

‘*General McClellan, twenty-four hours after the battle of Antietam, re- 
quested the commanders of his four divisions engaged to report their respec- 
tive positions on the field. When these positions were fixed on the map of 
the field, it was discovered that taken altogether the four divisions were 
placed directly behind one another at a single point, and that point directly 
opposite the portion of the enemy’s lines where the fighting had been thick- 
est. 

‘That is the way with soldiers and sailors. Each man thinks himself the 
center of the action, with all the rest revolving about him in secondary orbits. 
This spirit is right and proper enough, and such personal narratives are the 
raw material of history, but they require careful editing.”’ 

The following story was related by Admiral Schley in the course of a dis- 
cussion of real-life romances : 

‘© A certain latitude for romance has to be allowed to even the most sober 
historians. At the same time, service in the navy and in the army is crowded 
with real incidents that surpass the most imaginative fiction. One experience 
of my own when I was a midshipman made a lasting impression upon my 
mind. We had aboard the ship in which I was serving an ordinary seaman 
named Osgood. That was not his real name, as we all surmised, and as he 
subsequently admitted. He was a man of excessive reserve and mystery, but 
with an air of breeding and refinement that inevitably awakened curiosity 
concerning his past. I struck up a friendship with Osgood from the begin- 
ning, and became warmly attached to him. He gradually took me into his 
confidence to what was for him a remarkable degree, though he carefully 
avoided any direct reference to his personal history. From his general con- 
versation I gathered that he came from Boston. He told me himself that 
he had been a student at Harvard, but he never mentioned in what 
year or class. Finally Osgood fell ill. I visited him night and morning, 
and ministered to his comfort as best I] could. However, he grew worse, 
and at last I said to him: ‘Osgood, Iam not prompted by any curiosity 
concerning your private affairs ; but life is uncertain at best, and I am sure 
you must have someone to whom you would desire a message conveyed in 
case anything happened to you. No man is so isolated in this world but 
that there is someone to whom his thoughts turn at such a moment. <A 
mother, a sweetheart or wife, perhaps children, would surely claim some 
word from you if you never went back home. Now, if you have any such 
message, you can safely intrust it to me.’ ‘ No, thank you, Mr. Schley,’ Os- 
good said, ‘I do not think I have. You are my only friend. Why, do you 
think I am going to die?’ ‘Oh, no,’ I answered ; ‘ probably not just at pres- 
ent. Still, you must expect to die sometime ; and it is a comfort to confide 
in a friend.’ But he shook his head dubiously, and said no more. The next 
day he was so ill that I was sent for in haste, but when I reached his bedside 
in the sick bay he was too far gone to articulate a word. He made signs that 
he wanted to talk with me, but it was too late. He died, and his mystery 
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PORTRAIT ON THE MANTEL 18 THAT OF ADMIRAL J. CRITTENDEN WATSO 
went down with him in an ocean burial. The memory haunted 
ever, and I set on foot inquiries which I pursued for some years, 
in Boston, but was told that at that time no less than three hu 
cases of mysterious disappearance were on the records of that city 
this would probably have to be added to the number. Such is tl 
cerning Osgood. The possibilities of imaginative fiction in the m 
be strung out indefinitely.’”’ 


satisfactory results. I gave his name and description to the chief 
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of police 
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In response to a query as to his idea of fatalism, Admiral Schley recalls an 
incident which almost parallels the killing of Yeoman Ellis, while standing 
by his commander’s side in front of the conning tower of the Brooklyn, at the 
battle of Santiago. ‘‘Once, with Farragut’s fleet, I stood on the forward 
deck with a splendid petty officer during a sharp action, and possibly be- 
trayed the nervousness of a youngster for the first time under fire, for he 
remarked : ‘Something tells me the shot has never been cast that is going to 
hit me.’ ‘I wish I could share your feeling of confidence,’ I said. The 
next day he was struck in the neck by a solid shot, which completely severed 
the head from his body. 

‘* Possibly these things are a matter of fatality. I have no absolute con- 
victions on the subject; anyway, in a fight a man’s convictions count for 
nothing. He soon loses all self-consciousness, and with it all sense of 
danger. It is well that he does, for the man who stops to think of himself 
in battle is capable of nothing. The thinking has to be done carefully and 
coldly in advance. The mind that orders and the arm that strikes do not 
necessarily appertain to one and the same man.’’ 

‘*The horrors of war,’’ remarked the admiral, on another occasion, ‘‘ are 
real enough, as none know so well as the warriors themselves. Yet war is 
one of the great forces of nature and civilization. It declares itself, like the 
seasons or a thunderstorm. Sophistry, argument, politics, and preaching of 
the righteousness of peace are as unavailing against it as against a tidal wave. 
When war comes upon us even the most peacefully inclined patriotism takes 
fire, and is eager that our forces on land and sea shall give the best possible 
account of themselves. We must have an army and navy that the nation 
takes pride in. For this reason, when parents ask me if I think it advisable 
to allow their sons to enlist, or if the boys themselves come to me and say 
they want to be soldiers and sailors, I say: ‘Go into the army, go into the 
navy.’ This is the modern chivalry. Chivalry in its beginning sprang from 
the noble instinct of strong men to guard their homes and their own, to 
protect the weak, to shield and preserve and honor woman, and guard her 
nest from harm. These originations should be cherished and encouraged, 
not suppressed, in our boys. 

‘The blessings of war are as broad, as obvious and striking as are its 
horrors. Where is the political boundary line to-day that has not been 
traced with the sword?’ What nation has ever gained or preserved liberty 
without fighting for it? In our own nation war has welded the Union indis- 
solubly together, and at this moment North and South are side by side 
blazing the path of civilization and enlightenment in distant foreign lands. 
War in this sense is distinctively the white man’s burden. In this past year 
alone our guns, under the Stars and Stripes, have boomed in the liberty, the 
emancipation from Spanish tyranny, of more than ten million souls in the 
West Indies and the Asiatic isles. It is like all great principles, which are 
rained in blood ! 

‘Nor is militarism the oppressive burden that its peaceful opponents sup- 
pose or claim. Take the military establishnfents of Germany, France, 
England and Russia ; compare their respective war budgets with the normal 
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revenues of those countries, and how relatively insignificant, after all, is the 
expense of the armed neutrality which is really the great peace preserver of 
modern Europe ! 

‘** But, as I have said, these are not the aspects of war which appeal to the 
man in action. At any rate, he does not think of them until afterward. It 
is not likely that Don Juan of Austria saw in his victory of Lepanto the final 
dramatic exit of barbarism from Europe, nor the beneficent advantages of 
that civilization which followed. Nor could Nelson, at Trafalgar, have fore- 
seen in the downfall of Napoleon the dawning triumph of republican liberty 
ver feudal despotism. Perhaps the future historian, looking back upon the 
Spanish-American War of 1898, will see in the final extinction of Spain’s 
power in the Western Hemisphere a far more impressive tableau than pre- 
sented itself to the men behind the guns or in the trenches at Santiago.”’ 

At Chester, Pa., last Fourth of July, where Admiral Schley was the cen- 
tral figure of an enthusiastic patriotic celebration, two pretty girls broke 
through the ropes guarding the stand and tendered their congratulations on 
thé victory of a year ago. To this the admiral replied : ‘‘The reason the 
men do so well is because of the women behind the men behind the guns. 
If we did anything that makes your life better and safer, it was worth the 
effort.”’ 

When formally introduced by Mayor Jeffries, Admiral Schley said : ‘‘ My 
friends, I only wish that my voice had the reaching power that the guns of 
the fleet did, which seems to have reached you all so much more effectively. 
I did not come here with any idea of firing a broadside of oratory ; I only 
came here to be gladdened with your smiles and to 
say to you that whatever my part may have been 
in making the folds of the flag more beautiful 
was cheerfully borne. It was borne with the satis- 
faction that the little good that I could do or that 
I could help others to contribute was largely to 
the prestige of our people and to the safety and to 
the security of their best interests. 

‘‘T am glad to say that I came from the State 
and from the city that gave birth to Francis Scott 
Key, the author of the national anthem, and I was 
born in sight of Mount Vernon. Both of these 
events were sufficient for any inspiration. They 
are sufficient to have justified any action or any 
part taken in the defense of the flag and in sup- 
port of our people. On the 3d of July, 1898, 
which we commemorated yesterday, there was 
won a notable victory. It was one that changed 
the geography of the hemisphere. It was one that 
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A. PRYOR 


‘ASE: 


Maup MULLER, On a summer's day, 
: Raked the meadow sweet with hay 


The judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 


small tin cup, 


And blush'’d as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare and tatter’d gown. 


Maud Muller look’d and sigh’d: ** Ah, 


for delay 
rode away. 


mie 


’ 
And fill’d for him her 
At last, like one who 
Seeks a vain excuse, he 
+ 
That I the judge's bride might be!’ 
, 


He wedded a wife of 
Who lived for fashion 


God pity them both! 


richest dower, 


, as he for power. 


and pity us all, 


Who vainly the dreams of youth recall! 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 


The saddest are these : 


I think that the rustie maid 
Too near the public highway strayed. 


Imprimis 


Who ever heard of raking the grass 
Near a dusty road where travelers pass ? 
o* Her gown was tattered, her hat was torn 
ly The poet says, by brier and thorn. 
This sounds picturesque, but may I inquire 
i How she walked with bare feet through 
bramble and brier? 
i It may be she ran, quite regardless of pain, 
: As the judge in his majesty rode down the 
+h lane. 


3ut we let that pass! God forbid I should 


a grudge 
H The poor child’s chance to look at a judge ! 


“It might have been!” 

From ** Maud Muller,” by John Greenleaf Whittier 

But no trouble at all would have come of 
that day, 

Had she staid in the meadow raking her 
hay. 


The judge’s steps were reluctant and slow, 
He may have been thinking, for aught we 
know, 


Beforehand, just the decision to make 
On points the counsel would forget to take. 


It was hard to leave the mocking-bird’s song 
For the weary drone of a lawyer’s tongue, 


And the clover-scented air of the heath 
For the stuffy court-room’s fevered breath ; 


But, judges who take the people’s pay 
Shouldn’t trifle judicial time away, 
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Drawing their bridle reins under the shade 
When they « hance to meet a barefoot maid. 


However, we let that pass! Do you think 
The judge was obliged to have that drink ? 


Had he found some old beggar—elad in 
her worst 

Do you think the judge would have sul- 
fered from thirst? 


And, doubtless, Maud was fully aware 
That her Trilby feet were shapely, though 
bare. 


And very well the gypsy knew 
If she looked down—the judge would, too ! 


It appears that he gave—quite away from 
the books 

\n impromptu opinion upon her good 
jlooks. 


And digressing still further, he talked of 
the weather 

And irrelevant matters— for delay, as I 
gather 

Of haying, and grasses, flowers and trees, 

The cloud in the west—the birds and the 
bees : 


And then, just like men every day, 
Having done the mischief—rode away ! 


The poet who told of all this long ago 
Left out the one thing we most wish to 
know 


What did Maud answer, ‘‘ with graceful 
air,’’ 
Showing her wise as well as fair? 


Oh, what was it, proving the maiden no 
fool ? 
Tell us! We'll learn it, teach it in school, 


Print it in books, say it whenever 
We meet a judge by spring, lake or river ! 


Oh, poet! Will you not gather your dust, 


Arise, and tell us, for know it we must! 

Like a whispering far-away echo, again 

Comes the poet’s answer, ‘‘ It might have 
been !’ 


We never shall know it in this world! 
“c Reren ma?? 
Thank heaven, we always can have “ nos 


mouton 


Dan Cupid, it seems, had been hid in a tree ; 
The judge fell in love, and so did she! 


Now, love is a madness 
phlegmatic 
And middle-aged judge grew 


He behaved strangely that 
noon : 

\ judge, holding court, sho 
love-tune ! 


Such things aren't expected 
wig, 


Such actions are painfully 


The lawyers smiled, but fro 
exempt 

The judge quite forgot to 
contempt.”’ 


But why dwell on trifles? Tl 
head 

Was level enough when he 
wed. 


And he afterward proved hi 
sane 


By wishing that he “ were 


Wisest among wise sayings 
“As a man thinketh—so le 


The poet confesses that, ti 
The judge found his thoughts 
shouldn’t have been ! 


He had blamed his sisters 


cold,”’ 
And his mother, “‘ vain of 
gold.”’ 


Can a man be forced by sist 


Loving one woman, to mat 


No! He bartered his son 
gaud, 

And deserves no pity in his 
Maud. 


Pity,” indeed ! He had pl 
His halls and his wine, his 
dower, 


His own ‘‘ closed heart,’’ tl 
ho Sorrow 


No care for to-day, no fear f 


‘And so,’’ as dear Du Ma 
‘‘No more”’ of the judge a 
ship’s ways. 


And as for Maud: it was re 
That the judge’s remarks sl 
her so sad. 
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But, alas ! 
her 


No sorrow, no pain, could stop 


From indulging in thoughts unwise and 
improper. 


And for her, as for him, the plain truth 
is this, 


‘As a man thinketh in his heart — so 


What, though ‘many children 
round her door,” 


She was thinking, thinking o’er and o’er 


played 


Of the one glorious hour when she stood 
by the spring, 

And His Honor rode 
nay, a king! 


up like a prince— 


And that nothing should mar it, bruise 
it, or hack it, 

Kept “her small tin cup” on 
ered bracket ! 


a ’broid- 


Her husband, belike, ditched all day in 
the sludge 

And it hurt him for Maud to moon after 
a judge. 


No wonder he sulked ‘‘ by the chimney 
lug,”’ 

Seolding ‘‘and grumbling o’er pipe and 
mug.”’ 

He’d have done something more than 
sulk, I’m afraid, 

Had he known of Mand’s dreams in the 
apple tree’s shade ! 
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For, whatever the cares of her lowly station, 
She was blessed with a lively imagination ! 


Indeed she possessed quite an alchemist’s 
art 

In getting such things as were dear to her 
heart. 


Her wheel to a spinnet she easily turned, 
Her tallow-dip ‘‘an astral burned.” 

She had only to visit the meadow lot 
In summer, when the sun shone hot, 
And presto! back would come again 

All the lovely things that might have been. 
And loveliest of all, herself the bride 


Of the grandest judge in the country side ! 


So, with all 
Whittier, 
I find no occasion whatever to pity her. 


respect to John Greenleaf 


And as for ‘ God pity us all?’ why, upon 
My word! You will ‘‘ please speak for 
yourself, John!’ 


What happened to you can’t be known in 
our lives, 

3ut we don’t want other folks’ husbands 
and wives! 


If ever we do, the dread secret shall lie 
In our skeleton-closet, deep-hid from the 
eve > 


And never, not now nor hereafter, be sure, 
Will an angel dare open that closet door ! 
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THE GRAY CAPTAIN. 


By MINNA IRVIN 


N a coral rock beneath the blue sea sat a mermaid bewailing th« 
favorite pearl. Large and round and lustrous it had gleamed it 


locks a few minutes before, but now it had vanished—swallow 


some dark hollow of the under world, lost in a forest of tangled s¢ 
lving perdu in the convolute shell of a mollusk long empty of its te 

Sleek, ebony-shining and breathing hard from his plunge, the | 
shook the flecks of foam from his massive shoulders and the | 


from his coarse hair. His fellows crowded round him on the slip 


to see what he had wrested from the deep. A great pearl trembled 


beauty on his black palm—a star of the sea, or an infant moon lost | 


bosom of the night queen, as she leaned to see her own reflection i 
belaw. Sold by the diver for a small, and the European mere] 
large sum of gold, the pearl was bought by an American jewele1 

the ocean, it lay on a bed of black velvet in a New York show 


Into the shop one day came a little man with authoritative mani 


a deep quarter-deck voice. His black and glittering eyes, dart 
glances from under their drooping lids, recalled those of the Ancient 


His heavy, overhanging brows had forgotten how not to frown, as 
fixed between them from long habit. The fierce heats of the t1 
traced innumerable fine wrinkles in his bronzed and weather-b 
Trade winds had winnowed his hair until it was gray at the templ 


at the top. He wore his plain, somewhat shabby, dark clothes aw 


as men do who are used to uniform. You have all heard his nam 
ship thundered so valiantly at the gates of Cuba. 

He fingered the jeweler’s stock with brusque disapproval until | 
lighted on the pearl, encircled with tiny diamonds, in its delicat 
ting. In ten minutes the bed of black velvet was empty, the } 


adding several crisp bank bills to the pile in his safe, and the ring \ 


way to the Brooklyn Bridge, snugly hidden in the Gray Capta 
pocket, over his rejuvenated heart. 

If you could have opened that heart as one does an old-fashio 
you would have seen a beautiful young face within, red-lipped 
eyed, a round white throat in a golden chain, a white bosom swe 
frills of lace. 

On the opposite side, like vis-a-vis picture in the locket, was a 
middle-aged and pale, with dark hair smoothly parted over a care- 
Its outlines were almost obliterated now. 

It was the young face that occupied the widower’s thoughts as 
through the Navy Yard gates. It was noon, and the marines wet 
guard with a sharp clatter of muskets on the stone pavement 
young officer in dazzling white duck met him, saluted, and turn 
walked at his side. He hardly heard the handsome ensign’s ret 
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gray captain whose pulses throbbed with all the hot tumult of a boy’s first 
passion. Like a mirage before him floated an amphitheater of green hills, 
inclosing a many-gabled mansion clothed in ivy to the red chimney-tops. 
He breathed again the perfumed atmosphere of a room with flags draped on 
the walls, an open piano and a dainty tea-table, at which presided a girl in 
a blossom-sprinkled organdie gown and rose-colored ribbons. That was the 
mental picture he carried of his last visit. The sun was low in the west ; 
white and purple lilacs, jeweled with a recent shower, were tossing outside the 
windows, and a wood-lark was rapturously tuning his silver flute among the 
trees. The whole year long on many seas and in many parts the fragrance 
of lilacs had been in his nostrils, and the song of the sweet bird in his ears. 

It was August now, too late for lilacs to be in bloom, but he knew that 
the garden would exhale the delictous odor of heliotrope to-night as he passed 
through it, and sleepy birds would be twittering in the dewy branches. 

For to-night he would go and tell her that a man’s head might be gray, 
but his heart still young. When they parted the luminous pearl would 
shine on her betrothal finger. Her hands had trembled among the pink teacups 
last year when they sat together in that charming room. She had blushed, 
too, a vivid crimson, when he picked up and restored to her a letter that had 
fallen to the floor from the folds of her blossomy gown. His wife had 
blushed and trembled like that when he wooed her long ago under the live 
oaks in her Southern home. He was young and handsome then, like the 
ensign beside him, now, and he gaveea little sigh for his lost youth as they 
paused in the huge shadow of a half-completed battleship. 

It was the ill-starred Maine nearly ready for commission, but still alive 
with workmen, and with her armored turrets and steel-clad sides disfigured 
with scaffolds and cranes. Passing aboard they walked forward, and it was 
then that the Gray Captain awoke from his day-dreaming and became aware 
of what his junior oflicer was saying: How glad he was that the ship was 
so near completion, as he went on leave in a few weeks to enjoy his honey- 
moon. Her name—the name of the bride to be, the girl in the blossomy 
gown—fell caressingly from the young man’s lips. 

For an instant the world turned dark to the Gray Captain’s eyes, and the 
ship heaved as if laboring in a heavy sea. He had faced the cannon’s 
hungry mouth ; he had heard the wild white horses of the sea clamoring for 
his life and the lives of his crew, but his stout heart had never quailed as it 
did now before his empty future. The bounding springs of renewed youth 
suddenly dried up in his veins. All at once he felt weak and old, and the 
years stretched before him like a long road, ending at an open grave. 

Ife turned his back to the ensign and walked to the battleship’s bow. Not 
far away the sea-stained monitor Miantonomoh was anchored, and a young 


sailor was lounging by the rail with a fox terrier puppy in his arms. He saw 
the man in the battleship’s bow put his hand in the breast of his coat and 
withdraw a smali box. Opening it, he extracted a glittering object, which 
he held for an instant between his thumb and forefinger before he flung it 
far out into the green water. It described an are of radiance in the sunlight 
as it fell, and the sea reclaimed its lost jewel. 








QUEEN O’ SHEBA’S TRIUMPH. 


By Rurn McENERY STUAR1 


Synopsis of Part Queen o° Sheba Jackson, colored, having left her plantation home at Broom ¢ 
seek her fortune at service in New York city, finds the conditions of met tan life hard and disay N 
theless, her pric r from acknowledging this to the people at Broom Corn, who have athe 
ters and tintype portrait that she is living in afinence and splendor Meanw e, Sheba has invested 


ance policy, whi 


earthly possession 


II. 


N a certain morning, several months after she had taken out 
her insurance policy, Queen o’ Sheba waked before day, 
and raising herself upon her elbow, looked about her. She 
had scarcely slept all night, and even in the dim hi t of the 
gas turned low, her face showed marks of distress 


As she glanced from the clothes and shoes strewn over 


the floor to the faces of the sleepers whose vociferous orings 
almost deadened the sounds of the rats tumbling in the wall, 
a change came over her face and for a moment he ~ fairly 
twinkled with merriment. <A sense of the ludicrous | come 


to her relief. 

‘For Gord’s sake !’’ she chuckled. ‘‘ No wonder I dre mp 
about a boat-race.’’ And then, fairly shaking with suppressed 
laughter, she added : ‘*‘ Name o’ Gord! }e s’ look at 1h) shioned 
cheers—an’ my piany—an’ my gilt sofy— an’ my 

She ducked her head suddenly under the cover lest she should rouse the 
cook, for while shre laughed, she observed that one whistling steamer in the 





L 


race had failed to come to time, and she was pretty sure it was the Bridyet. 
When she poked her head out again in a moment, however, there were 
only the old marks upon it, care-lines and the deep-set eyes that tell of fail- 
ing health and disappointment —only these, with the added shad f trouble. 
Sheba was in trouble, indeed—trouble of an altogether unexpected sort 
which in its descent upon her tired mind had nearly stunned her. The blow 


] 


had fallen early the morning before, and all day she had done her rk in a 
i perfunctory manner, half dazed and brooding, and when Maggie had sympa- 
thetically asked what ailed her, she had only shaken her head moodily and 
drawled, ‘‘ Nothin’ in p tick’ lar.”’ 
The thing that had really befallen her was a joyous letter from home—a 
letter which brought her only ostensibly ‘‘good news’’ from |} people. ° 


Surely, it ought to be good news to know that one’s friends are cor g. 

It would have been good news to poor Sheba, if things had been different. 

The situation was this : Delegates from all the societies of tl various 
colored churches in and about Broom Corn had decided to take advantage 
of special rates to New York to attend a reunion, and at least half the dele- 
gates were Sheba’s personal friends. 

It was even likely that one or two members of her own family would make 
a break and come. Of course, they were all delighted at the prospect of the 
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visit, and the letter announcing their coming was the most personal and 
affectionate that poor Sheba had gotten since she had left home. 

This added to her pain in the matter, if anything could have made it 
worse after the simple fact had reached her. Really the letter frightened her 
so that she trembled, and she had not quite realized its contents until she 
had sat and read it carefully again and again, ‘‘ studyin’ over it’’ between 
readings until it was all plain. 

She had not the slightest idea what to do. Her first impulse was to run. 
She could easily take her trunk, leaving no new address behind it at the old 
place ; but this would invite disaster as certainly as holding her ground. 
This last, however, she could not contemplate. The fact was, she had no 
ground to hold. If she could not allow her friends to go to the address 
through which she had received her letters and to discover her fraud, neither 
could she invite them to visit her in the basement where she had during the 
day only right of way between the sink and the window where she peeled 
potatoes, and debatable cot-space at night. 

No wonder she was troubled as she lay thinking the matter over in the 
early morning hours, the tragedy time when the trivial things of life are 
wont to take shape and mock us—when any paltry annoyance may become 
a spook and stalk before us to our mortal terror. 

Sheba had been tormented by three-o’clock-in-the-morning visions before 
now. From her cot she had seen the little shouting corn-plaster man stand- 
ing on a wheelbarrow, a giant above her head and reaching down what 
seemed the distance of a block to snatch her pocketbook from her hand as 
she stood in a crowd and her eyes were blinded with light ; and she had 
waked on Sunday morning uncomfortable in the memory that she had really 
spent a dime for a box of russet shoe-polish in Ninth Avenue the night 
before from the irresistible orator behind the corn-plasterer, when she had not 
a russet shoe to her feet and was twenty-five cents short on her insurance 
money. She knew about this kind of filmy draped ghosts that change shape 
and finally melt and disappear in the light of day, leaving only the disposal of 
a trivial obligation to dispel them utterly. 

But this new one was of another sort. It waked her with a sense of dis- 
comfort only, and a vague foreboding that took a far worse shape than the 
bugaboo of her dream, as the mists of sleep cleared and left it before her 
frightened consciousness, a naked, horrible fact. Yes, it was true! Her 
people were coming. It was nota dream. They were coming, expecting to 
visit her in her own home. She had told them she had a home. She had 
even described it to them, and they were coming—yes, they were coming— 
Jake Byers, the preacher, was coming, and Sol Tyler, and maybe her step- 
sister Cely, and the Lord knew how many more. When she had gone over 


and over the fact in her mind she suddenly dropped back on her pillow and 
closed her eyes, and as she drew the comforter up over her breast her hand 
touched an envelope which lay there. It held her funeral insurance policy. 
She always kept it about her person, to make sure that in case she should 
die suddenly it should be found—a wise precaution for one prospectively 
alone in death. 
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And so, pinned inside her dress during the day, and at night attached to 
her chemise, the policy bore her company. 
Excepting a few old clothes, it was the only thing she possessed in the world, 


and when her hand accidentally touched it this morning she clutched it with 
a pitiful convulsive movement. In a moment, still pressing her hand over 
her treasure, she suddenly sat up in bed, and in another she had risen to her 
feet, and when she had picked up her things from the floor she tiptoed 
cautiously out of the room. She was in so much trouble that it irritated her 
to see others asleep, and she even resented the snores by which they seemed 
to boast that they were sleeping. 

As she went out she mumbled: ‘‘ Do, fer Gord sake, lemme git out o’ dis 
bedlam whar I kin hear myse’f think!’ and when she had gotten quite 
beyond earshot she added, ‘‘ Thank Gord I ain’t no po’ white! Dese heah 
Dutch an’ Irish can out-sno’e a sugar house in grindin’ season.”’ 

When she had reached the laundry she pushed up the window | stood 
within it, breathing deeply. It was her habit thus to fill her lungs when 
she arose, the nights seeming to leave her weary and short of breat! 

Day had not yet broken, and it was nearly dark. Still, she could discern 
the form of a black cat as it ran across the back yard, and when it uttered a 
low ‘‘miaou !’’ she shuddered from the habit of fear. It was a bad omen 
a black cat’s crossing her vision and crying out to her in the dark. It was a 
sign of death. At another time she would have put down the window and 
come quickly away; but not so now. After her first shock sl iughed 
almost bitterly, as she muttered, ‘‘ Miaou away much as you like. I on’y 
wusht to Gord you'd fetch me de fatal message about de middle o’ nex’ week. 
I'd show dem Broom Corners a sight.” 

She lit the gas as she spoke, and took the policy from her bosom and un- 
folded it, and as she looked over it she read aloud, slowly, * Aw te ¢ ash- 
mere shroud—-an’ a cherrywood coflin—wid silver handles—dicorated wid 
flowers—an’ six veiled mo’ners—an’ a fun’al oratiom—an’ de dea arch— 
an’ a plumed hearse—an’ fo’ ca’iages——"’ And as she began n usly to 
refold it, she added : ‘‘ Oh, Lord, send it quick -send it quick ! Yas, kitty, 
I pray de Lord you come wid de fatal message, shore ’nough. J tered 
out P? 

She was coughing a little from the chill air, and she turned from the 
window to the faucet, where she washed her face, and then she began putting 


on her clothes 

‘* Dis heah fun’al policy is a fus’-class chist pertector,’’ she chuckled, as 
she presently laid the envelope inside her corset. 

** Eh, Lord ! ef I could on’y reelize on it nex’ week I'd meck dem Bottom 
lan’ delicates open dey eyes.”’ 


Her words were unmeasured, consciously expressing only her distress, but 
when they fell upon her ears a meaning beyond her thought startled her, and 
she held her breath. If she could only realize on the policy next i 

‘* What's de matter wid drawin’ dis fun’al in advance, Vd like to know ?”’ 
she muttered, presently. ‘‘I ain’t got much longer to live, nohow, an’ I kin 
pay on it long as I hold out, an’ take to de Potter's Field when I die. It’s as 
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good a place to lay in as any, ef a pusson don’t try to ca’y name an’ station 
into it. Jes’ so I’m in hearin’ o’ Gab’iel’s horn 

It was a seed-thought that had come to her, and it had fallen into willing 
soil under forcing conditions. In ten minutes it had not only taken root, but 
was flourishing and throwing out tendrils of hope in every direction. 

The scheme was great. It would eliminate the personal quantity abso- 
lutely, and her dignity would be vindicated in the eyes of her scorners. Of 
course, the Broom Corn delegates would be notified and invited to the funeral 





in a body. The insurance company gave sample funerals, on occasion. 
Why not give one iow, and just name it after her? 

If only Mr. Stein could be made to see it as she saw it——? 

At first, naturally enough, Mr. Stein could not be made to see it at all. 
Indeed, he virtuously denounced it on sight as simply ‘ willajnous,’’ em- 
phasizing his disapproval with a volley of polite profanity. 

As the benefits of the exceptional attendance unfolded themselves to his 
alert ears, however, he began to veer a little and to ask questions. 

‘*Ten societies were to be represented? And there would be several dele- 
gates from each ?—nearly all of whom she would probably know, and who 
would come to her funeral ." 

Of course, there were many difficulties. 

For one important thing, her friends would wish to see the corpse. This, 
however, Sheba blew away with a breath. She would leave last requests. 
Indeed, every obstacle finally gave way under the pressure of her superior 
will, and it was soon Mr. Stein who was suggesting things. 





As a proxy, for 
instance, there were two customers on hand now, awaiting burial. One was 
a suburban lady whose family had sent her in, but he had found that her 
policy was not paid up. He had intended to put her quietly away, not because 
he was in any way obliged to do so, but simply because he considered her 
room better than her company. She was about Mrs. Jackson’s color. 
‘*Yunger, perhaps, but yust apout der same face, py golly! Maybe, after 
all, ve could ugspose der corpse.”’ So he developed the scheme. 

When Sheba sat at the ironing-board in the laundry that night writing 
home, she was more than once obliged to lay down her pen and hold her 
aching sides for laughing. 

Of course, the letter expressed her delight in the prospect of seeing her 
people. She ‘‘ wrote only a few lines, because she was so very busy moving. 
The house where she had lived had just burned to the ground, and her things 
had been saved only by a chance. She would meet the delegates at the sta- 
tion, and take them home for dinner,’’ ete. 

The letter closed with the casual remark that she was suffering a little with 
‘*palpertation of the heart,’’ but she was otherwise well. 

This was the edge of the wedge. 

A later letter which followed in a few days, although gay and hopeful in 
spirit, let fall another hint of heart trouble. She had decided upon ‘‘ heart 
failure’’ for her taking off. She had discovered that it was a swell New 
York method. Several distinguished peoplé had been reported as dying of 
heart failure recently. It had a good sound, and was sudden and unexpected. 
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When she had proposed the mock funeral, Sheba had not dreamed of 
anything so audacious as attending it herself, but the plan had searcely as- 
sumed detinit: shape before she determined to do so. Indeed, wl the idea 
had once entered her mind, nothing could dissuade her, and there was really 
no considerable risk in it. She was emaciated in comparison wit! r former 
self, and she had learned the Afro-urban art of effectively applying red and 
white to a dark skin. Added to these screeneries, there was a vy bearing 
of which she was unconscious. She held her arms nearer her | than of 


old, as peopl learn to do in a crowded city, and she pitched le ss than she 


had done in her spacious field life at Broom Corn 


When she entered the chapel, a full ten minutes before the hou pointed 
for the obs« ques, surely no one would have known her, not ey Bridvet, 
the cook, had she met her suddenly, beplumed and veiled, in the hallway. 
Sheba had crept out of her cot during the night before and stealthily de- 
scended to the basement, where she easily ‘* borrowed’? such fine y as she 
nedded from several trunks on storage there. 

Mr. Stein saw her when she came into the chapel, and when he recognized 
her he came forward and politely led her to a front seat. As she sat and 
looked upon the silver-handled coffin, covered with flowers, before the altar, 
and realized its implication, her heart thumped so that it shook her body. 

Mr. Stein was very busy, putting last touches here and there, | when 
he finally satisfied himself, he came and formally invited Sheba to examine 
the decorations. He had evidently done his best. Long sprays of smilax 
depending from the chandelier found effective attachment in the silver han- 
dles of the casket, and there were standing in every direction ferns and 
palms galore, all chemically treated mummified affairs, waxed | awful, 
grim monuments of death simulating life. 

As Sheba stood beside the coffin. filled with admiration and grewsome 
triumph, she was suddenly seized with a wild desire to see the face within. 
She had a mean feeling of resentment toward it, as an usurper who was tak- 
ing advantage of her in her extremity and whose place in Potter's Field she 
would herself have to oceupy. 

‘*Some folks is sho’ born to luck,’’ she was maliciously reflecting, while 
Mr. Stein slid back the coffin lid ; but when she peeped in she gasped . 

‘Who is it?’ she whispered, hoarsely, when at last she could speak, turn- 
ing to Mr. Stein, whose soft hand supported her elbow. 

‘“Nopoddy,’”’ he replied. ‘‘She’s schust der tummy ; she’s x But 
ain’t she a taisy, heh ?” 

The real presence of death in the garment of life was bad enough, but there 
was something even more grewsome and revolting in this second masquerade. 
Involuntarily Sheba shrank back, shuddering, from the ghastly tl 

Seeing her embarrassment, Mr. Stein hastened to explain: ‘‘ Dot odder 
party vot loogs like you olready, her vamily hanks too close-t arount. Oder- 
vise ve vould have udilized her, und your friendts could haf looked upon der 
faze of der corpse. She vas schust your schtyle ugsactly. Some of her peoples 


got inwited to your funeral to-day, und ven dey see der peautiful ceremony I 
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tink maybe dey puts up de money. De tummy, ve put ’er in for veight, 
schust, so de ball-bearers dey don’t suspecd nutting. She veighs a hund’ed 
und eighdy-nine pounds olready.”’ 

She had heard scarcely a word he said until now, but his last words 
startled her. 

‘** Pat's de precize notch | weighed when I come fom Broom Corn,’’ she 
drawled, in an awed voice, ‘‘an’ fer face an’ features, looks like I kin see 
myse’f layin’ dar. I’m jes’ swathed in a col’ sweat lookin’ at myse’f. Tell 
de trufe, ’cep’n’ fer de tightness o’ dis frock an’ de way it got de spine o’ my 
back on a strain, I'd think maybe it was me.’’ 

Mr. Stein turned and scanned her narrowly. 

** But der mout? I? he exclaimed. 

‘You can’t jedge nothin’ ’t all bout my mouf sence all my toofs drapped 
out. Dat Eighth Avenyer doctor, he gimme a overdose-t 0’ calomon. When 
dey fell out seem like my courage fell wid ’em, too.”’ 

Seeing him still dubious, Sheba bethought her of the tintype—one of the 
original three—which she carried in her pocketbook. In a moment she had 
taken it out and held it up before him. 

‘* Dat was me on’y jes’ but two yeahs ago,’’ she said, tentatively. 

Mr. Stein was satisfied. With a wave of his hand he dismissed the sub- 
ject, and when he arranged the flowers on the coffin again he placed them 
lower on the lid, as he chuckled, ‘* Ve oggshibit de corpse.’’ 

While they spoke there came a flash of lightning, and presently another, 
and simultaneously with the first sound of low thunder Sheba heard foot- 
steps on the stairs, and she staggered, rather than walked, back to her seat. 

The comers were the hired mourners. They wore long black veils, and when 
they had reached the coffin, walking by twos, they separated, taking seats, 
four at the head and two at the foot of the casket. Of course, they were not 
in the secret. Some secrets are for the principals only—and the fewer of 
these the better. 

It was not long before the Broom Corn delegates came stamping up the 
stairs, their new brogans on the uncarpeted steps sounding like a drove of 
horses. Sheba recognized their tread, and she tried to fan herself carelessly 
when she knew they were entering, but her hand trembled so that she was 
obliged to lay down her fan. 

She sat near the wall, and by turning a little she could see her own people 
when they came up the aisle. There were several women among them, and 
these hid their faces in their handkerchiefs with a proper show of grief. 
When the presiding minister appeared, arrayed in clerical robes, Sheba was 
much impressed. Still, her chief thought was of the effect upon her friends, 
for even in this critical moment her mental comment was, ‘‘ I s’ pec’ dey’ll all 
think I done turned High Church ’Piscopal up heah in New York.”’ 

But when the minister began to lead in prayer, and she heard the brave 
responses of her people, whose cries of ‘‘ Amen !’’ and ‘‘ Glory !’’ came clear 
and strong from several directions, she was strangely moved. 

The service was imposing from the beginning, and if the sermon was 
short and somewhat impersonal as a tribute, it was pyrotechnic in its 











‘“*SHE FINALLY THREW UP HER HANDS, SHOUTING, ‘GLORY! GLORY! GLORY ‘ N AND 


AGAIN AND AGAIN, WITH GROWING FERVOR AND LESSENING VOICE, UNTIL WITH 
A GASP, SHE FELL INTO MR. STEIN’S ARMS.”’ 


Drawn by H.C. Edwards 
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oratory, and when it came to a dramatic close, Sheba knew by the breathless 
stillness that followed that the hour was ripe, and she raised her thin voice 
and bravely sailed in with a plantation hymn which she knew she could count 
on for power. This was the only fillip she gave, but it was enough. The ex- 
citement which had flickered in ejaculations here and there, now fairly burst 
into flame, sweeping everything before it. In the pauses, while they passed 
from hymn to hymn, the delegates rose one after another, and sometimes two 
at a time, to eulogize the lamented sister, who, while she listened to her im- 
puted virtues, recognized her old self not at all, and there were critical mo- 
ments when she almost lost her bearings. 

It was only when they began to press forward to view the remains that 
they became quiet, and even then the silence was occasionally broken by a 
sob. ‘‘ Brother Byers,’’? the Broom Corn preacher, led the way, and as a 
privileged character, lingered at the coffin to exchange a word with the 
others as they passed in turn. Sheba sat very near, and she could not help 
overhearing what they said. It was plain that all were deeply impressed 
with the splendor of the affair, and most of their comments were compli- 
mentary, which is to say that such as failed to declare that ‘‘Sis’ Jackson”’ 
looked ‘‘ perfectly nachel,’’? found her improved in flesh—all excepting one. 
The only distinctly derogatory word uttered—and paradoxically, it was this 
which pleased her most—was spoken by the reverend Byers, him whose 
opposition had been a potent factor in her coming to New York. 

As he leaned over the coffin, Sheba heard him whisper to Sam Simpleton, 
his presiding elder : ‘‘ I don’t want to wrong de dead, but fom de way Sis’ 
Jackson’s face looks to me, I s’picion dat her suddent demise is de result 0’ 
high liviv’ ! You know Sis’ Jackson allers is hankered arter de flesh-pots.’’ 
And when he shook his head mournfully, old Sam shook his, also. He 
thought so, too. This delighted Sheba especially, because she had once been 
married to old Sam, and she hated him as few ex-husbands, even, are hated. 

Sheba stood it all very well, which means that she kept pretty well out of 
it. Although there were frequent crises when she choked up a little, she 
bravely maintained her position as a quiet observer, almost to the end. 

It began suddenly to be hard for her when she discovered that the occa- 
sional suppressed note of real sorrow that had gone to her heart and almost 
upset her, had come from her stepsister, Cely. She did not know certainly 
that Cely had come until she saw her ashy face as she approached the coffin ; 
and when she threw herself upon it, and calling upon God to witness, accused 
herself of unsisterly conduct to her ‘‘ beloved Queenie,’’ for whose leaving 
home she freely blamed herself, Sheba trembled so that she could hardly sit up. 

Cely was a shining light in the church at Broom Corn. The ultimatum of 
all her related experiences was always ‘‘ Glory, hallelujah !’’ and her refuge 
did not fail her to-day. 

Sheba knew her ways and had no respect whatever for her religion. It 
was not that which moved her. The ties of blood and home are strong, even 
though they be attenuated. It was the home face and the thousand memo- 
ries it wakened—this, with the note of genuine grief in the wail—that tore 
her tired, homesick heart asunder. 
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There was abject, honest remorse in the broken voice that begged the 
waxen face for forgiveness. 

Sheba had begun to sob aloud, and was so evidently losing self-control that 
Mr. Stein was growing uneasy, when Cely reached her climax, and with a 
shriek, threw herself over the coffin, falling in a swoon. 

This proved but an anti-climax, however, for even while Cely was being 
carried into another room, Sheba, gaunt and wan, had risen from her seat 
and was trying to speak. 

In this, her darkest hour of guilt, when she had dared trifle with the dread 


mystery, a sudden light had broken upon her darkened spirit—a light which 
she interpreted as conversion—and she could not be silent another minute. 
In a twinkling she had realized a saving grace and felt again the joy that 
had come to her but once, in her early religious experience, and she rose to 
proclaim her identity and her sin. She would make a full confession and 


go back home with her people, a prodigal daughter, but by the help of God 
for the rest of her days an honest woman. 


As she opened her lips there came a blinding flash of lightning, accom- 
panied by a clap of thunder. 

Three times did she essay to speak, and three times was she thus silenced. 
But the spirit was in her, and neither principalities nor powers could hold 


her now. 


Seeing finally that words could gain no hearing in the bursting storm, she 


finally threw up her hands, shouting, ‘‘ Glory! glory! glory !’ again and 
again and again, with growing fervor and lessening voice, until, with a 
gasp, she fell into Mr. Stein’s arms and he hastened to bear her away. He 
carried her to the small ante-chamber opposite that in which the Broom 
Corn delegates were working over her sister, trying to bring her back to 


consciousness. 

It had been his purpose, before starting for the cemetery, to call attention 
to this as one of his company’s typical funerals, and to exploit its advan- 
tages; but the storm had demoralized his congregation, and the unpre- 
cedented conduct of his ostensible corpse had so demoralized | that he 
hastened to announce that in consequence of the inclement weather the 
interment, to which all the present company were cordially invited, would 
be postponed until the following morning. 7 

He wanted to get them out of the way before Sheba should recover herself, 
not knowing what she might do, or where he would stand. The deferred 
funeral could give him time to get her in order, and another opportunity to 
‘* work his business.”’ 

While he went about looking after his slowly departing guests, he stepped 
occasionally to the door and peeped in to see how Sheba was getting along, 
and he was pleased to observe that she seemed not to have moved from her 
position on the lounge where he had laid her. 

Some of the delegates had not brought umbrellas, and they were somewhat 
nervous about keeping in a body lest they should lose their way, so that it 
was perhaps an hour before the last one had gone; and Mr. Stein, turning 
the key in the front door, drew a sigh of relief and went to look after his 
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patient. He had explained that she was an intimate friend of the deceased, 
and that she was being cared for. 

When he reached the door he was surprised to see that she still had not 
stirred. This was strange, and yet the truth did not occur to him until he 
got quite near and saw her face. 

The strain upon her tired nerves and heart had been greater than she 
could bear, and at the moment when the door of Heaven had seemed open 
to her she had been allowed to enter in—shouting, triumphant. 

This tragic ending at once simplified and complicated things for Mr. Stein. 

It was an easy matter enough, a few hours later, to lift out the ‘dummy ’”’ 
figure, and to lay in its place her whose right it was to be there ; and, to do 
him justice, Mr. Stein made the change with a sentiment of satisfaction that 
was closely akin to real sympathy. He liked to deal fairly with his cus- 
tomers, and it pleased him to know that this forlorn one, to whom it had 
seemed to mean so much, was at last to get ‘‘ full walue.’’ Even while he 
mechanically performed the last sad offices for her, he said aloud several 
times, ‘‘ Poor ting! poor ting !’’ 

Her tragic passing was a relief to him only in view of her sudden turn. 
The ordinary hysterical woman he knew from much experience, but while 
he had stood beside her in her last religious frenzy, he had heard Sheba’s 
words, and they frightened him. Twice she had declared herself, and only 
fire from Heaven had saved him from exposure. So far her taking off was a 
relief. But at the same time it set for him embarrassing limitations. For one 
thing, it put an embargo upon his advertisement. He dared not connect the 
name of his company with so irregular a burial. She would be missed, and 
then there might be a search ; there could be no doctor’s certificate or license 
without an investigation of the circumstances. The sample funeral had 
already been reported, and its postponement needed no explanation. 

Sheba’s name had not needed to be mentioned in the services, and for 
simple prudence it had been omitted. 

For aught the Broom Corn delegates knew, the funeral was held in the 
church with which she had connected herself, and was being conducted at 
her expense—and they must think so still ; they must go home thinking so. 

The attendance on the first day was more than doubled on the next, but, 
shame to say, there were exactly one-third of the promised dozen carriages 
in attendance. To do the company justice, however, there were all that 
were called for by the policy which Mr. Stein would have given his hat to 
find, and which lay safely under Queen o’ Sheba’s hands, where she should 
hold it for all time. 

The only hitch in the morning funeral occurred when some friends who 
had not come the day before begged to see the face of the corpse, and Mr. 
Stein was constrained to decline. 

Her face had changed so sadly during the night that they who had seen it 
the day before would not recognize it, so he said, and it would only be a 
sorrowful sight—which was true. 

So, after life’s weary battle, did Queeri o’ Sheba achieve her full final 
triumph. 




















A HALF CASTE. 


By Onotro WATANNA. 


MISCELLANEOUS crowd of men, women and children jostled 
each other on the wharf, some of them going perilously near 
the end of it in their eagerness to watch the passer 
the Empress of India, which had just arrived. 

Norman Hilton stood on deck, his hands thrust deep in 
his trousers pockets. He seemed in no hurry to leave the boat, 
but leaned against the guardrail, watching the surging crowd on 
the wharf beneath. 

‘*Shall you go ashore to-night ?”’ 

He started from the moody dream into which he had drifted ; 
then answered, absently, pushing his cap far back on his head : 

‘*Well, I don’t know. Fact is, now the journey is over—I 
feel—er—just a trifle nervous.”’ 

His friend looked at him keenly. 

‘Second trip for you, I believe ?”’ 

wage al 

‘Fifth for me,’’ his companion continued. ‘‘ Rather 
where else.”’ 

‘“Why?’ Hilton looked at him curiously. 

The other laughed, waving his hand lightly toward the city. 


gers on 











be here than any- 


“You know my weakness—and, for that matter, your own—women. I 
like the Japanese style, too 
me Perhaps.’’ 








artless, jolly, pretty—er Agree with me ?”’ 

Hilton put a cigar between his teeth and began smoking it. He broke a 
silence that fell between them with the information that on his former voy- 
age he had married a Japanese girl—in Japanese fashion—adding, with un- 
concealed grim contempt for himself, that of course he had left her in Amer- 
ican fashion 

** Expect to see her again ?”’ 

‘“No, she is dead!’ He paused for a moment, and then added, a trifle 
hesitatingly : ‘‘ There was a child. I want it.’’ 

“anf 

Hilton finished smoking his cigar and threw the stub into the bay. 


‘*T have a hard job before me,’’ he said, nervously, ‘‘ as I have little or 
no clew to the child’s whereabouts. It was nearly sixteen years ago, you 
know.’’ He paused again, ruminating, and took a few slow strides 
across the deck. ‘‘I am alone in the world. She is about all the kin |] 
have, in fact. It sounds brutal, I suppose, but during all these years I 


have made no inquiry about her whatever. I forgot the fact of her birth 


il 


almost as I forgot the mother’s existence. 1] don’t know what possessed me 


to come now, anyhow. One of my unconquerable impulses, I suppose. You 
know how they affect me.”’ 
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His friend made no remark whatever. Hilton had always seemed to him 
so young a man that it was hard for him to realize for the moment that he 
was actually the father of a girl of fifteen. He was an extremely handsome 
man, with a keen, clever face, hair slightly tinged with gray, and fine athletic 
figure. He dressed well, and had the appearance of a man of the world, one 
who was in the habit, perhaps, of putting himself always first and best. In 
his early youth Hilton had gone the pace of most young men of fashion and 
wealth in a foreign land. Divorced from his American wife scarcely a year 
after his marriage to her, he had lived alone ever since. His wife had remar- 
ried long ago. Now, at the age of forty, Hilton found himself altogether 
alone in the world, with a strange weariness of his own companionship and 
an unconquerable longing to have someone with him who actually belonged 
to him. Then, one day, there came a memory of a little Japanese woman 
who had once really loved him for himself. Hilton’s hard eyes had softened 
a trifle. He was suddenly keenly alive to the fact that he was a father ; that 
he owed his first duty in life to the one being in the world who belonged to 
him—his little Japanese daughter, whom he had never seen, for she had 
been born after he had left Japan. He could not account for the vague 
yearning and longing for his own child that now suddenly possessed him. 

* * oK of HK ay u * HK 

Okikusan (Miss Chrysanthemum) was in trouble again. This time she 
had offended her master by refusing to dance for the American who threw 
his money so lavishly about. He had specially asked that the girl with the 
red cheeks, large eyes and white skin be asked to dance for him. 

The dancing mats were thrown, the music started, and Kiku had thrust 
forward one little foot and had courtesied to the four corners of the earth. 
Then she twirled clear around on the tips of the toes of one little foot, her 
hand tapering out toward the American. She had started to dance without 
once glancing at the visitor. By chance her eye happened to fall on him, 
and with a sudden whim she paused in her steps and subsided to the mats, 
her little feet drawn under her. 

The proprietor of the tea-garden came toward her in amazement. 

‘* What does this mean ?”’ he asked, in a terrible voice of suppressed anger. 

‘‘That I will not dance for the foreign devil !"’ she said, defiantly. 

Takahashi, the proprietor, looked in trepidation at his customer as she 
spoke, fearing that he had overheard her, and perhaps understood the lan- 
guage. The American was watching the girl with amused eyes. Then he 
crossed to where she sat on the ground. , 

‘Why did you stop dancing 


?” he asked her, in fairly good Japanese. 
She answered him in broken English : 

‘¢Tha’s account I nod lig’ to danze for you !’’ she told him, candidly. 
“Why?” ; 
Takahashi answered hastily for her. 

‘‘She is mos’ rude. I beg your augustness to pardon her. She is the 


most miserably rude and homely girl in the tea-house. Deign to permit me 


to furnish you with someone who is more amiable to dance for you. I will 
dismiss this one.’’ 
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‘*And if you do I will never come here again,’’ the American t 
for Kiku-san was the prettiest thing he had ever seen, far pretti: 
the other geisha girls. If she would not dance for him he woul 


sist. In fact, he was content simply to look at her. 


Takahashi made some abject apologies for her, volunteering th: 


tion that he never could understand the girl’s unreasonable 
foreigners. Then he left the two together. 
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The girl still sat on the mat, looking straight out before her, her face un- 
readable in its cold indifference. Hilton could not understand her. She 
was so unlike any Japanese girl he had ever met, for they generally were so 
willing and eager to please. After a time he broke the somewhat strained 
silence to say, in his soft, drawling fashion : 

‘“ Would you not like something—er—to drink? Shall I fetch something 
for you Fr 

The question was so absurd that the girl’s studied indifference broke down. 

‘‘Tha’s nod your place to waid on me!’ she said, loftily, rising to her 
feet. ‘‘I thing thad you lig something to dring. Yes? Thad I git paid 
to worg here. I thing I bedder bring you something to dring,’’ she 
added, stiffly. ‘‘Bud I nod lig to waid on you. I prefer vaery much 
waid on Japanese gents.”’ 

There was a sibilant softness to her voice that was bewildering in its charm 
and sweetness, and her broken English was prettier than anything he had 
ever heard. 

When she brought the hot saké back to him her face was smiling above 
the dainty tray, and as she knelt at his feet while he drank it, he could see 
that her former petulant mood was gone, and that she was now using every 
effort to please and conciliate him. 

‘‘Now you look like a Japanese sunbeam,’’ he told her, softly, looking 
unutterable things at her out of his deep gray eyes. 

‘‘Tha’s account I ’fraid gitting discharged,’’ she told him, calmly, still 
smiling. ‘*‘ Mr. Takahashi tell me if I nod vaery kin’ to you he goin’ to 
send me long way from here.’’ 

‘* Ah, I see. Then you are only pretending to smile ?”’ 

She shrugged her little shoulders. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, indifferently. ‘*Tha’s worg’ for geisha girl. Whad you 
thing we goin’ to git paid for? Account we frown? Or account we laugh? I 
thing that’s account we laugh. Thad is my worg. You nod onderstand? You 
worg, I worg, aeverybody worg. All different ways. Geisha girl mus’ be 
always gay—always dance, laugh, sing ; laugh mos’ of all—to mek you laugh, 
too, so that you pay the money, mek us reech. I nod lig vaery much thees 
worg, but whad kin I do? Thad I nod worgin’ I goin’ to starve. Tha’s 
bedder I worg foraever. Whad you thing?” 

‘‘That you are a philosopher,’’ he told her, smiling, and added : ‘‘ But 
what a cynic, too! I didn’t expect to find it among Japanese women — 
cynicism. 

The girl smiled a trifle bitterly. 

‘Oa!’ she said, ‘‘ you nod fin’ thad ’mong Japanese 





only me! I dif- 


ferent from aeverybody else.’’ She set the tray on the ground and sat down 
at his feet. 

Takahashi strolled across the grounds and passed them slowly, giving the 
girl a quick, stern, almost threatening look, and beaming on the American 
in a fashion that annoyed him. 

Okikusan began to speak in a paniceto the American, raising her yoice so 
that the words would reach Takahashi : 
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“YOU ARE i rHis,’ SHE SAID, MAKING A SWEEPING GESTURE WITH HER HA 


*so FOOL CONCEIT ! 


Drawn by C. D. Graves 
**Bud [lig you. My! how nize I thing you are! 
Hilton stared at her in amazement. The moment 
out of sight, she rose impatiently to her feet. 
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‘*Tha’s a liar,’’ she said, with quiet scorn. ‘‘ You thing I mean thad ? 
—that I lig you? I only spik thad for please Takahashi-sama.”’ 

The soft outlines of her face had suddenly hardened and surprised him 
with a look of shrewd understanding, such as he had never seen on a Japan- 
ese woman’s face before. 

‘* You are lig this,’’ she said, making a sweeping gesture with her hands, 


ec 


so fool conceit. Tha’s way all big mans come from the West. They thing 
my! we so nize! Thing, we foolin’ with liddle Japanese women thad don’ 
know much,”’ 

‘* How old are you ?’”’ Hilton asked her, curiously. 

‘“Twenty-two,’’ she told him. 

‘You look like a child.”’ 

x *K x * * * 

It was two weeks later. With a restless fascination he could not under- 
stand, Hilton went every day to the little tea-house on the hill. Always he 
sought out Okikusan, and would spend the entire day with her, totally ob- 
livious to almost all else save the girl’s beauty and charm. It was her weird 
shrewdness and cleverness that had first attracted him to her. Formerly he 
had delighted in the Japanese women because of that artlessness which is so 
original and refreshing in them. Kiku was anything but artless. She 
said things that no American girl would say, and that few Japanese girls 
would understand, and in spite of this she was a charming individual. 

And Hilton forgot his mission in Japan, forgot that Japanese women had 
always been merely the playthings of a moment ; that he had tired of life— 
everything save the delightful, irresistible feelings that had awakened in 
him. What was it? Hilton was in love, and with a Japanese woman ! 
Years ago he had married one in Japanese fashion, and had left her. She 
had been a gentle, clinging little woman, with whom he had passed a 
dreamy, sleepy summer. What could he do with Kiku? She was unlike 
any Japanese woman he had ever known—unlike any woman he had met. 
She was the one woman in the world he had loved during all his long, check- 
ered career—a life spent in idle pursuit of his own pleasures. 

+ + m rs se + x 
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Hilton’s friend, who had accompanied him on the voyage, was beginning 
to feel anxious about him, for, in spite of his admission of his own weak- 
ness for Japanese women, he was far more alive to and quick to scent real 
danger than Hilton, who followed his extravagant impulses only, while the 
cooler man kept a level head in the midst of his pleasures. 

‘* My dear boy,”’ he said to Hilton, ‘‘ you’ ve got the fever, I believe? 

Hilton laughed weakly. 

** Nonsense !”’ 


9 


‘You are in love with some Japanese girl !”’ his friend continued. ‘‘ You 
want to look out for them, you know.”’ 

Hilton rose to his feet and began pacing the room in long, irregular 
strides. 
” 


‘Don’t you suppose I am old enough to be proof against such things ? 
‘* Well, I don’t know, Hilton, to tell you the truth. You see, Japanese 
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women are different. You’re only human, after all. I'd advise you to 
marry her—for a while, of course, as you did the other one.”’ 

‘*T have an idea,’ Hilton said, with some hesitancy, ‘‘ that I am too old 
for another affair of that kind. I thought of settling down—that is, I in- 
tended returning to America, and—er—marrying.”’ 

‘What are you waiting for, then? The child died, did it not?’ 

**So they say.’’ 

He flung himself restlessly across a couch, staring moodily at the fu- 
suma, 

‘*What do you say to our leaving next week ?”’ 

** Good.”’ 

‘* Better keep away from the tea-house in the meanwhile,”’ his friend ad- 
vised. 

Hilton did not answer. 

He did not go near the tea-house, however, all the next day. By evening 
he was seized with a fit of unconquerable restlessness and blues. He was awake 
the éntire night, tossing restlessly from side to side. 

He kept up his resolution all the next morning, but about the ldle of 
the afternoon threw it up, and almost rushed across the rice-fields to the 
little tea-garden. 

He found her in a field blazing with a vivid burning glory of natan and 


azalea-blossoms. She saw him coming toward her, and stooped down among 
the long grasses to hide from him. The man was intoxicated with his 
hunger for her, and caught her in his arms with all his pent-up love and 
passion. 

‘* Kiku,’” he whispered, ‘‘ I tried to stay away. I could not. Don’t you 
understand ?”” He was holding her close to him now, and covering her face 
with a passion of kisses. ‘‘I love you! I love you! I love you!’’ he began, 
murmuring in her ear. 

The girl's eyes were fixed full on his face. He caught the elfish, searching 
full gaze, and for a moment released her. She stooped to pick up the scattered 
blossoms that had fallen. 

‘‘Go way!’ she said, pettishly. ‘‘I nod lig you. You mus’ nod do 
thad,’’ she continued, as he tried to draw her into his arms again. Tha’s 
nod ride! Tha’s——’”’ . 


‘‘Tt is right, Kiku-san,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ because I love you!’ His words 
hurried over each other. ‘‘I am going to take you away with me, Kiku-san 


—tomy home. We will be married. I cannot live without you, and——’”’ 
The girl shivered, and her face grew suddenly white. 
‘©Go ’way !’ she repeated, this time with almost an imploring note in her 
voice. ‘‘I don’ wanter tell you. I thing it bes’ nod. No, I nod tell you 
aeverything. Besides, I nod lig you vaery much. Jus’ lidle bit now. At 


first I hate—hate with all my heart! Now I ver’ sawry—ver’ sawry thad, 
thad I bin unkin’. Tha’s account you unkin’, too.”’ 
‘‘T unkind !’ he repeated, stupidly. ‘‘ I don’t understand, Kiku-san ?”’ 
‘‘No, you nod onderstan’,’’ she said, in despair. ‘‘ What kin I d Oh, 
pitiful Kwannon! help me! I thing [ tell you. I bin mos’ vaery onhappy 
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long time now, because aeverybody hate me. Account I loog lig Ameri- 
can. You nod onderstand? No? My fadder’’—she paused a moment 
—‘‘he leave my modder. We vaery onhappy so thad she goin’ to die. 
Then w’en she die I worg, worg hard at the factory, an’ here. Nobody lig 
me account my fadder American, an’ I thing account thad I goin’ hate all 
Americans foraever, because my“fadder vaery wigged, because he mek my 
modder suffer! And me? I suffer, too.’’ 

A grayness had crept over Hilton’s face. He felt suddenly weak and old. 

“You still nod onderstand ?”’ she asked. Her hands had fallen from his 
now, and he had staggered back a few paces. 

‘* Not yet!’ he said, faintly. 

‘*Then I tell you,’’ she said, firmly. ‘‘1 nod lig you because w’en you 
come here someone thad know my modder w’en she alive point at you and 
say, ‘ Thad you’ fadder !’ ”’ 

The silence that was between them now was horrible. It suddenly as- 
sumed a savage mockery by the wild singing of a nightingale which flew 
over their heads and trilled aloud its song of gladness. 

The man could not speak. He stood looking out in front of him with a 
pitiful look of horror, and only half comprehension on his face. 

After a while the girl continued : 

‘* Firs’ I thing I will tell you. Then I remember my modder and how 
onhappy she be, and how hard I worg all those years w’ile you have so 
much rich, an’ then I hate you foraever and bury all sawry for you in my 
heart, an’ I hate all mens from the West, foraever so fool of conceit. Tha’s a 
liar thad I say I twenty-two years old. I thing now thad my time come to 
fool. I thing I revenge my modder? I thing I mek you suffer lig 
her. You nod onderstan? Always she have pain here!’ She clasped 
her hand over her heart, and then continued, wearily ; ‘‘Tha’s account you 
tich her to luf you. I nod onderstand that liddle word vaery much. Aevery- 
body say I nod have aeny heart. All hard daed. Tha’s account I luf only 
my modder, an’ she die. An’ I also hate you thad you kill that modder.”’ 

Through the mists of pain and horror that had overcome him the memory 
of dead days were coming back to Hilton. He could not think of Kiku-san 
now as his own child—his very own blood—he would not ! 

‘* You must be mistaken |’ His voice sounded strange, even to his own 
ears. ‘‘ My child died+they told me so.”’ 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

‘*Tha’s bedder I daed. I going away. Aeverybody thinging I daed ’cept 
me. I know always. You thing I loog lig Japanese girl ?”’ 

She suddenly loosened her hair, and it fell down around her in thick, 
shining brown curls. 

‘*Thad lig Japanese girl ?--thad ?—thad ?—thad? Thad ?”’ 

She pushed back the sleeves and showed him the white purity of her 
arms. 

Then she turned and left him, with the same still look of despair on his 
face and the pitiless sun beating on the golden fields. 
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O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGERTON CAsTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.— Conrinven. 





| EUBERG indeed seemed oblivious just then of every- 
thing except himself and his beloved. 

‘It was,”’ he said, ‘‘a crime to doubt you ; yet— 
yes, I went to the Geisberg to save you, if possible. 
And I stood like a spy outside the King’s door, waiting 
to see who would pass in to him; and, Eva, | thought 
to see you! But, if I sinned, I suffered! Eva, when 
I heard the sound of the woman coming, | could not 
look up.” 

‘*The woman !’ exclaimed Eva, turning her angry 

face round and snapping her hand from Neuberg’s 
touch. ‘* The woman! there was a woman, then—it isa harem! My faith, 
I ought to be flattered! A pretty master you have got, Neuberg ; shame on 
you that you can serve such an one! Yes, I did receive an invitation from 
his illustrious Majesty. He does not beat about the bush— your King Pif- 
paf! he throws you a jewel, and then it is: ‘Into my arms, beauty.’ Oh, 
if I could have only felt my hand against his cheek !”’ 

‘* Angel! angel!’ murmured Neuberg, ecstatically. 

The angel gasped. ‘‘ No, Spencer, no,’’ she went on, as soon as she recov- 


























ered breath enough, ‘‘ I am not going into hysterics again. So, Captain von 
Neuberg, you thought your Eva was made like that—that a royal satyr had 
only to smile and to beckon, and the nymph was his? Flattering, to say 
the least of it !’’ 

She paused; good-humor was gradually overspreading a countenance 
never made for continued frown; but there was still a sparkle of malice in 
her eye. 

‘‘Well,”’ she ejaculated, with one of her exuberant sighs, ‘‘ you seem to 
have gone a pretty wild goose chase, anyhow. Serves you right; you are 
enough to frighten the crows. The postilion over there has had more than 
he bargained for, or 1am much mistaken. For God’s sake, Spencer, make 
the poor child sit down—he looks tired to death! Well, there, I suppose I 


must forgive you. It was certainly startling to find not only that the bird 
* Begun in November, 1898. Sd 
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would not sing, but that it had flown. Sing! Eva sing for that pasha !’’ she 
exclaimed, with a sudden fresh burst of passion. ‘‘I had rather never open 
my beak again! And as for flying to his infamous roosting-place—I’d 
rather hop on one leg for the rest of my time. No, no, not for me! No 
further did my wings bear me than to our good Spencer’s cock-loft—and a 
pretty scene I made him, poor fellow. He got it all—the whole gamut of a 
woman in hysterics !”’ 

Fluctuations of sunshine and cloud swept across her face as rapidly as 
across an April sky. The storm still lingered in the atmosphere, and shook 
her at intervals as with fierce reminiscence, but there was no more sourness 
in her mood than in the sweetest mood of spring; and Neuberg, knowing 
himself forgiven, began to feel the secondary trouble weigh upon him with 
increasing seriousness. 

He rose from his knees and stood for a minute or two eyeing Spencer in 
deep thought. As the latter met his friend’s look a certain anxiety began to 
creep into the placidity of his expression. 

‘*Gustaf,’’ said he, ‘‘ we do not yet know all; you are hiding something. 
You and that boy yonder, you have got into some precious scrape. Confess 
him, Eva.”’ 

“Oh !’? eried Eva, once more clasping her hands and gazing with a mix- 
ture of delight and terror at her lover’s furrowed countenance, ‘‘ you have 
not—you have not faced the King ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ replied he, in a low voice; ‘‘ his Majesty has not yet, as far as I 
know, the least idea of our presence at the Geisberg to-night.”’ 

It would have been hard to say whether Eva’s sigh, as she threw herself 
back, were dedicated to relief or disappointment. 

‘**My doctor,’’ said she, ‘‘ we are too romantic. Our friends have been 
through a good deal of hard exercise, and poor humanity is tired. You 
must take them home and tuck them up, and give them camomile tea.”’ 

Here Neuberg turned upon her a look so eloquent of dumb distress that 
she broke off suddenly, abashed and bewildered. After a second’s hesitation 
she held out her hand to him and said, in a voice of exquisite kindness : 

‘*T see how it is—he has yet a burden on his breast. My dear comrade, 
it is 1 who will confess. I was wrong—entirely wrong—and you were right. 
I might as well have clasped Cleopatra’s asp about my neck as those jewels ; 
they were poisoned. ‘Why I accepted them, God knows! I was mad, I 
think, but Iam sane now.’’ She cast, as she spoke, on Spencer a glance 
half sad, half arch. ‘‘ I was possessed by a devil ; he has exorcised it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I had no more peace than you had, Neuberg, while those green-eyed 
things were under my roof. But now they are gone—with a bit of my mind 
into the bargain. I wrote him a letter, Neuberg. Oh, I assure you, a letter! 
It is one he will not put in the archives, anyhow. Well, it is all over; 
I breathe again, and you need never be jealous any more.’’ 

Neuberg bent down over the gentle hand ; but it was as much to hide his 
face as to thank his mistress. Her eye fell upon his bent, close-cropped head 
with an expression it had never worn, toward her persevering lover before. 
All at once she began to laugh. ‘‘ At any rate,’’ she said, winking away a 
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tear, ‘‘these eme- 
ralds have not been 
without their uses ; 
they have opened 
my eyes to the fact 
that we women can- 
not play with fire 
—a good lesson. 
They have opened 
Spence rs eyes to 
the character of the 
King, by whom he 






was ready to swear. 
Oh, yes, you may be as philo- 
sophie now as you please, but 
you know you were nearly as 
angry as I was myself when I 
told you. And, besides,”’ she 
added, and laughed mock- 
ingly, ‘‘for such of you as 


remain about that sacred per- 
son, it will not be without in- 
terest, perhaps, to see whom 
the stones may next adorn.”’ 


Hardly had she said the 


words, when her quick eye 


‘“THAT UNIFORM BURNT ME LIKE THE SHIRT O} caught the look upon the 
NESSUS ; I HAVE DONE WITH IT.”’ guardsman’s face as he hastily 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora, 


raised it and exchanged a 
glance with the duke, who was himself unable to repress a movement that 
was like a spasm of pain. 


**] will wager,’’ she cried, loudly, ‘‘ I will wager that both these young 


men have seen my emeralds walk about this very night! Oh, do not deny 
it; your faces are open pages. Upon my soul, this model potentate is 
beyond everything! The lady—the lady, Neuberg? Ah! come, you know, 


you said you saw a lady; those emeralds were not walking about alone. 
What is the matter with you—since it was not Eva?’’ 

Neuberg ran his hand distractedly through his hair, opened his mouth and 
closed it again dumbly ; then, as if moved by a sudden resolve, went over to 
Spencer and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

** Michael,”’ said he, *‘if a hard thing has to be done, it were better it 
were done at once. You, yourself, would be the first to see it so If a sur- 
geon had to perform a cruel operation to save a man’s life you would not call 
him a bad friend to that man, would you ?”’ 

Eva, awed into silence, opened a red mouth and round, wide eyes, and 
leant forward in the bed. Spencer’s healthy face went suddenly white, but 
he did not speak. 
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** Tell me,’’? went on Neuberg, in a voice which no one would have recog- 
nized as his, ‘‘ for what reason did you not spend the evening with the 
Countess de Lucena ?”’ 

Spencer sprang from his chair as if he had been struck ; an overpowering 
tide of blood rushed to his brow. 

‘*She sent word,’’ he said, almost in a whisper, ‘‘ that she had a head- 
ache.’’ Then, with a roar like that of a wounded lion, ‘‘ Why did you ask 
me that question ?’’ cried he. ‘‘ Why did you ask me that question ?”’ 

There was an instant’s terrible silence. 

‘* Why did you ask me that question ?’’ said Spencer, flinging his clenched 
hands high above his head, and shaking them as if he would defy truth itself. 

‘*Oh, Michael,’’ said poor Neuberg, ‘‘ she wore the emeralds !”’ \j 

All instinctively averted their eyes from the stricken man. q 

He stood, his arms still raised aloft, yet another moment, then let them 
fall by his side. Then, after violently pacing the room twice up and down, 
he rushed blindly to the door. 

‘Spencer, be yourself!’ cried Eva; and then, ‘‘ Neuberg, go with him.’’ 4 
The next moment she and Rochester were alone. 





Down Eva’s cheeks the tears were streaming. 

‘* Heavens, what a night!’’ said she. ‘‘ Ah, duke, and I, who thought 
myself so unhappy to love in vain! To see someone that one loves suffer— 
that is the greatest grief of all.’’ 

The duke detached himself from the wall against which he had been 
leaning, motionless and silent. As a man walking in his sleep he came over 
to Eva’s side. 

‘*No,”’ said he, in a toneless voice, ‘‘ there is a worse grief still—it is to 
see the one we love degraded.”’ 

She looked after him, astonished, as without another word he turned and 
left her, too. 

But outside, in the silent street, with only the stars of heaven to see him, 
the bond of iron which kept his faculties in control suddenly fell away ; 
broken, alike bodily and mentally, he cast himself against the wall of Eva’s 
house and, hiding his face in his hands, wept with sobs and tears. 

2 a 2 * Xk “k “ x re 

Eva remained for a long time lost in reflection, while her candles guttered . 
in their sockets and night waned to morning. 





Then she roused herself with a deep sigh, and, catching sight of the camo- 
mile tea, cold, untasted, by her bedside, took it and drained it at a draught. 
‘‘Oh,’’ said she, her face drawn together with a grimace, ‘‘ how bitter !’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
Mon Avril se meurt fe uille a feuille. 


Sur chaque branche que je ceuille 
Croit lV épine de la douleur.—Vicror Hveo. 


Wiru what tightening of the heart a little while ago had Rochester con- 
templated the inexorable flitting of this month of grace! Each warmer 
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ray of sunshine, every new flower that burst its sheath, each token of 
stronger life, had been as many painful reminders that the sands were run- 
ning low in the glass of his happy hours. 

But to-day as, shy of the company of his kind, he strolled solitary on 
the deserted bank of the river without the town, and saw how the green 
had spread all over the country since his first acquaintance with it, how 
clothed were the bare branches, how tall the wheat, how flowered the 
orchid and sweet the lilac bush, it was with a bitter joy he told himself that 
his moon of fooling had nearly waned. 

At his foot the river wound its way, dazzling beneath the cloudless sky ; 
from above the song of the lark beating against the vault of blue fell back to 
the earth like a shower. But in Rochester’s soul the freezing blight of disil- 
lusion had devastated all the garden of youth. There, within that circle of 
gray walls, life had unfolded to him, the eager boy, undreamt-of and ex- 
quisite prospects. But now he stood and felt himself a man, hardened and 
embittered, the flower of his youth nipped in the blossom, and the fruit of 
experience already bitter on his palate before he had tasted of its pleasure. 

All the glamour had been brushed at one fell swoop from what but yester- 


day had seemed so full, so warm, so joyously colored a life. The compan- 
ionship of Neuberg, Neuberg who had danced with joy because she had borne 
the guilt instead of Eva, seemed almost unbearable ; still more so that of 
Spencer, the commoner, who had won because he had presumed, who had 
been favored where he, the Duke of Rochester, had hesitated to aspire. 
Even Eva, wholesome, human Eva, who had once been to the healthy young 
appetite of his first emancipation all that it could crave for, had become, for 
a palate initiated to fare of a savor so exquisite, too coarse, too simple—dis- 
tasteful. 


The present was all weariness and vexation of spirit, the immediate past a 
blushing memory of green folly. Only the contemplation of the future, with 
its earnest grave duties, its dignity, its solid reality, could he face with re-es- 
tablishment of equanimity. 

Well, it was nearly over! Only a few hours remained to him of his 
allotted span. 

With what satisfaction would he see the dust of this unholy capital fall 
from his carriage wheels—no later than this day! For him the sun shduld 
set upon other scenes. 

So determining, he turned upon his course and began hastening back to- 
ward the town, following as before the bend of the river. Upon the little 
quay, opposite Spencer’s house, he involuntarily halted for a 
his mind went back to that night when he had felt, as he crossed the thresh- 
old of that house, that he was stepping into a new country. He thought of 
his own boyish gayety with a pathetic sense of self-pity. How far away it 
seemed, separated by the gulf of last night’s events ! 

There was but one drop of consolation in his cup, and that consolation 
was an unworthy one: up yonder, the superior man of such experience in 
many climes, the conquering philosopher, had been even more gallingly de- 
ceived—and was suffering at least no less than he. 


ment and 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
0, most delicats fiend 4 


, 


Who is’t can read a woman ?—SHAKESPEARE. 


As Rocnester stood and mused with a very withering curl upon his beard- 
less lip, through the open door of the gothic house a figure emerged with that 
headlong energy which would have proclaimed it Neuberg to anyone that 
knew him, even had not the blue and silver dolman flashed out into the sun. 

Out in the center of the road the King’s equerry paused, gyrated once 
more upon himself, as if to reconnoitre on every side, caught sight of the 
watcher under the poplar tree, and, with an eager gesture, made straight for 
him. 

Never to the duke’s eye had his month-old friend looked smarter, or more 
soldierly spruce. There was not a speck or crease on his uniform, his face 
was shorn smooth as a woman’s. But yesterday’s work had left its stamp 
upon it, nevertheless, and his encircled lids were those of a man who has 
not slept. But above all there was in him a look of intense gravity. To 
Rochester’s deliberate coolness, to his concentrated self-importance and air 
of universal disapprobation, Count Neuberg paid, if indeed he noticed 
them, not the smallest attention. 

‘* Where have you been ?’’ cried he, in greeting. ‘‘ I have hunted for you 
all the morning.’’ And without waiting for a reply: ‘‘I must go to the 
palace,’’ said he, ‘‘ but we can talk as we go.”’ 

He gripped the boy by the elbow and started him in time to his own mar- 
tial step by sheer moral and physical foree. As they went Neuberg poured 
out his pent-up news. 

‘Of course you knew,”’ said he, ‘‘ when I did not come back all night that 
[had to be with Spencer. Good God! what a night it has been! But 
now, complications having reached their crisis, the knot is about to be cut. 
Spencer and Sachs Stay, I will tell you from the beginning. At first 
the poor fellow was hardly conscious of my presence, and, lashing himself 
in his misery, he tramped up and down his attics from the east to the west, 
and poured forth his tale of bitter injury in a voice that I thought must 
shake from his sleep every sleeper in the town. Wounded in his very vitals, 
my philosopher was all human—philosophy applies best to other people ; 
for, after all, hath not ‘the philosopher, like the Jew and the rest of the 
world, ; 





organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons? If you tickle him, does he not laugh? 
if you prick him, does he not bleed? if you wrong him, shall he not re- 
venge?’ Rochester, that woman can never know the love she has played 
with. Even I, lover as I am, I had no suspicion it had rooted so deep. It 
was the injustice of it that pricked him sorest. ‘What went on before she 
knew me,’ said he, ‘I could ignore ; nay, what would it have been to me? 
No more than forgotten dreams—a new, pure love will create a new virginity. 
But that she should carry her lips, consecrated by my kisses, back to her 
ignoble lover, that she should interweave with our soaring passion the coarse 
web of such an intrigue! Oh, the vileness of it!’ To him—you know, 
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Rochester, the very fact of its being with the King makes it ten times worse ; 
a king’s mistress rarely yields herself for love.’’ 

Rochester sighed and passed his hand over his forehead, wet with anguish. 

‘* After all,’’ he said, bitterly, ‘‘ her real soaring passion may be for the 
King. You all admired him, even Mr. Spencer.”’ 

‘* Ah,’’ cried Neuberg, ‘‘1 truly believe that Spencer would be almost glad 
to think so—anything rather than to see the absolute shattering of the idol. 
But no. ‘Either she is incapable,’ said he, ‘ of any true passion, and love to 
her is sheer wantonness ; or else she loved me enough to be ready for a mar- 
riage of absolute disinterestedness, but not enough to give up some game of 
power—who knows, some sordid feminine triumph, or yet again, God help 
us, money |’ Then he burst out with a roar : ‘She did love me, she did love 
me for an hour, and that is the worst of all!’’’ Neuberg paused involun- 
tarily and halted, looking for sympathy into Rochester’s impassive face. 

sut with white compressed lips the boy stood silent, his eyes fixed on the 
ground. His own heart had caught up Spencer’s ery, and he said to him- 
self! with an exceeding wail of sorrow : ‘‘ Me, too, she loved for an hour, and 
that is the worst of all!’ But that secret should go with him to his coffin. 
He was not of those, he told himself, proudly, who bray their grief to the 
wind. 

‘*So it went on,’’ said the guardsman, once more vigorously propelling his 
companion, ‘‘ until the day dawned. And the first ray of sun as it leaped 
into the room splashed itself on that d—— little yellow cup the Circe gave 
him. As Spencer turned in his stormy walk his eye was drawn to it. Oh, 
my dear duke, that was a moment! His fury fell from him, the pity of it 
overcame him. It all had been so perfect to him, so beautiful—as beautiful 
as his very dreams. He clasped his hands and raised a lament that pierced 


me to the marrow, spoke words unrepeatable, and wept-—Rochester, he wept 
tears that fell on my heart like lead.”’ 

Rochester put up his hand, as if to close the indiscreet moutl It was 
doubly repugnant to him to hear of this mature man’s loss of his self-con- 


trol, and to hear of it from his friend’s lips. 

‘“Tt was the very night of tears,’’ said he, with a little sarcastic laugh. 
‘* April showers are in season! But do you think that Mr. Spencer would 
like me to hear all these intimate details ?”’ . 

Neuberg again stopped in his walk and looked round—at first in utter 
amazement, then scowlingly, at the duke. ; 

**T understood,”’ said he, in a tone of extreme huffiness, dropping Roches- 
ter’s arm as he spoke, ‘‘that you had requested to be considered our 
friemd.”’ 

For a second or two the duke made no reply, but through all his own ill- 
humor he was sensitive to Neuberg’s displeasure. After all, the flower of 
this first real friendship of his manhood had been sweet. 

‘‘ Ask me,’’ said he, ‘‘ any service, and see if I be not ready to prove my- 
self your friend.’’ 

The officer was once more full of eagerness and effusion. 

‘“It was,’’ said he, ‘‘for that very reason that I was seeking you this 
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morning. And, indeed, you are right, I have wasted much time in talking, 
when this was the first thing to be settled. Know, then, that that beast, 
Sachs, actually sought out Spencer this morning, having ridden over hot- 
haste from the Geisberg, upon what mission we, no doubt, shall never know ! 
Spencer received him like a god, calm in the sense of his own power. The 
animal was taken aback at seeing me and wanted a private interview, so I 
retired into the bedroom. First, all that I could hear was the growl-growl 
(he was trying to make himself ingratiating) of that brute’s voice. Then 
Spencer answering, very cold and courteous. Then once more the growl- 
growl, and then—oh, then, the most resounding slap I ever heard in my life! 
—like a pistol shot. Things had come to a head sooner than even I thought 
possible. I leaped back into the room—not a fraction of a second too soon. 
Sachs had his sabre already out, and my Spencer in his superb attitude of 
disdain would have been run through the next instant, had I not flung my- 
self headlong between them. Think of it, Rochester,’’ he went on, with a 
sudden alteration in his voice, ‘‘ what a grain of infinite smallness between 
this world and a great catastrophe! A stiffness in the lock, a chair in the 
way, an uncertain step, and we should have been widowed of Michael now, 
and Sachs, the rascal, in his right, glorying! You know our military code : 
He who bears sword by his side must not brook so much as a disrespectful 
touch. . . . . There is nothing like a philosopher’s slap for soundness ! 
*Tis even as Spencer was once at so much pains to expound to me—the 
anger of a benevolent man is mightiest of all.’’ 

Rochester, despite his new pessimism, was still boy enough to kindle at 
the hearing of the deed. 

**Tt was well done,’’ said he. ‘‘I would I had been there.’’ 

‘* Yes, it was well done,’’ said Neuberg, with a sigh, and his countenance 
clouded over as he spoke; ‘‘ but now still hangs that good life upon the haz- 
ard of a throw. I disarmed the horsemaster a couple of hours ago. But this 
evening, at sundown, I must stand by and see him make a target of one 
whose existence in this naughty world is of as great *price as his own is 
worthless. And so must you stand by,’’ he added. 

‘* A duel!’ whispered Rochester, whose heart began to beat very fast. 
‘* Notwithstanding Mr. Spencer’s theories on the subject ey 

‘* Inevitable, of course,’’ interrupted the other,‘shortly. ‘‘It was quite 
settled an hour ago. Without the walls, at sundown—pistols. Sachs chose 
it, he prides himself on his point-blank skill. Ah, but he is not aware that 
Spencer can shoot a flying coin! Well, let us hope our professor may out- 
shoot as well as out-ride the royal pander.”’ 

‘‘Of course, I consent to act as Mr. Spencer’s second,’’ said the duke, 
with his grandest air. 

‘Well, keep a close mouth about it,’’ answered Neuberg, brutally, ‘* for 
you are aware of the royal rescript ; it is two years’ fortress for any officer to 
fight himself, or to aid and abet any duel, the circumstances of which have 
not been laid before his Majesty and considered in what is called the court of 
honor. Great Ludwig is an honorable man! However, Sachs would die 
rather than own that he had been struck, yet that the striker is still walking! 
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YOUR BALL IS IN HIS HIP, MICHAEL,’ SAID NEUBERG.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora, 

So he will risk for once the royal frown: he has not much fear of it lasting 
long—the useful fellow! But he had better look out ; his Majesty will tol- 
erate anything better than failure. As for me, there is in this good right 
arm,’’ striking, with a youthful gesture, the blue sleeve, ‘‘ what will make 
Sachs’s remaining yellow cheek match the fine red one that Spencer gave 
him, should our friend’s finger prove less potent than his fist. Pray God, it 
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may not! But should it come about—then, by God! for every drop of 
Michael’s generous blood I shall draw an ounce of the fellow’s yellow slime !’’ 
His lips trembled over the menacing words. ‘‘ Well, time slips; I must 
run, Rochester ; the King’s audience hour is nearly out, and I have that to 
do which cannot be put off.’’ 

An enigmatic look came over his face as he spoke; it was as if the open 
page, where usually all was written clear, had suddenly grown blank. 

‘** Now,”’ said he, ‘hie you back to Spencer ; I will meet you there. You 
will find the dear fellow quite himself. He received from Paris this morning 
a request for a course of lectures; the prospect of the set work roused him. 
This storm clears the air. I left him quoting Shakespeare.’’ 

He took two running steps, then came back, unable to resist the impulse. 

** You should have heard him on Sachs. ‘ Not even,’ said he ‘that glim- 
mer of dignity which redeemed blackguard Pistol’s sordid course. Play, Sir 
Pandarus of Troy, and by my side were steel!’ Here Neuberg grinned over 
his shoulder, gave a vigorous tap on his sword-hilt, and, at a military stride, 
vanished within the palace gate. 

After soine mental debate Rochester, whose humor had been diverted into 
a considerably less morbid channel by this breezy interview, turned his steps 
back in the direction of the gothic house by the river—limply, for his limbs 
ached still from last night’s ordeals, and his nervous system had not been 
built upon a pattern to resist such a change of emotions with the impunity 
of the Austrian’s iron frame. 

To his somewhat hesitating knock Spencer’s voice responded with such 
everyday geniality that he felt himself with relief able to enter in a natural, 
not to say detached, manner. 

Spencer, a little pale, a little dark under the eyes, but otherwise the same 
as usual, raised his head and greeted the newcomer with a smile. But as 
Rochester came forward and took his proffered hand he noticed, with a 
sudden upleap of fellow-feeling that washed away at once and forever all 
sense of superciliousness and jealousy, that the philosopher’s hair, which had 
yesterday been but lightly powdered with gray, had turned on each temple 
as white as silver. 

Upon his open desk lay two sealed letters, showing what had been his oceu- 
pation. Just then he was bending over a yellow-paged book—an old seven- 
teenth century treatise on the Manners and Customs of Bees. And, falling 
back into his seat, Spencer took up the train of thought that Rochester seemed 
to have interrupted, with a smile and chuckle of interested amusement. 

‘* Extraordinary,”’ said he, ‘‘ that in the insect world we should find well- 
nigh as much evidence of intellect as in the so-called higher order of animals. 
More so, I may say, for the art of living in community has been brought to 
a finer degree by the ant and the bee than by the buffalo and the rook. 
Instinct? to the average human that little word would explain everything. 
Show him the bee cell, with its solution of the maximum and minimum 
problem ; show him the ordered hive, with its hierarchy, its routine; the 
self-sacrificing energy whereby the unit strives for the common weal; the 
provision for emergency, for the prompt re-establishment of social equilibrium 
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—and he will say to you: Very wonderful, my dear sir; instinct. Show 
him the police of the ant-hill ; prove to him that these little creatures not 
only see and hear, but reason accordingly ; that they have memory as well 


as foresight—he will shrug his shoulders: Instinct! Superior man, he will 
refuse a soul to the dog that dies of grief at his master’s grave, and yet will 
earry in his own body every unreasoning instinct of the lowest animal ; nay, 


is not he himself more often led by instinct than bee or ant is ever allowed 


to be led in its community ? When you and Neuberg hacked at each other 
in the inn room, what was it moved you? When I go and stake my life to 
try and chastise further this man whom I despise and hate, does reason guide 
me? No, young man. Yet you open your eyes at me; you are amazed to 
find me calm, to find me myself. That my hand is steady and my soul un- 


disturbed is reason’s power. So are we made, strange, clashing compound. 
What is of earth will to earth, and what is of spirit will upward—the strug- 
le lasts till the elements divide.’’ He paused, looked up suddenly and met 
the duke’s dazed eyes with a full, kind glance that seemed, as upon their first 
meéting, to read the secrets of his soul. Rochester winced, blushing, and cast 
down his long lids. Spencer remained gazing at him for a minute in silence. 
There were revealing ravages upon that youthful face. The duke was too 
young yet, for all his instinctive reserve, to be able to hide his troubled soul. 

‘*]T have to thank you,”’ said Spencer, in a somewhat altered voice, ‘‘ for 
consenting to stand by me this evening. For you came to tell me that you 
would, did you not?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said the duke, his eye lighting vindicatively. There was a pause. 

‘*T am much obliged to you,” said Spencer, at last, simply. ‘‘ Excuse my 
lighting a pipe ; you do not smoke yourself, I believe? Take the armchair, 
you look very tired. Lie back.’’ 

He filled his pipe reflectively, and began to pace the length of the room 
after that fashion which in him evoked no impression of restlessness, but 
rather one of rythmical repose. 

Rochester leant back and a soothing sensation crept over him. The windings 
of the philosopher’s mind were Chinese puzzles to him, as bootless and unin- 
telligible, if ingenious. But the man’s presence was strong, magnetic, comfort- 
ing. Half-dozing he watched him, dreamily heard fragments of desultory talk. 

Spencer smiled upon him once or twice sympathetically, but went* on 
expounding, with certain pauses for initial reflection, his views upon the 
polity of the insect world. He had proved at full length, and apparently to 
his own satisfaction, that their government was infinitely more perfect and 
systematic than that of any kingdom of Europe, when the sudden opening of 
the door awoke Rochester with a start and cut the thread of further paradox- 
ical divagations. 


CHAPTER XL. 
T know how to curse. — SUaKESPEARE. 
Tue door burst open, and upon Rochester’s half-dreaming, half-waking 
visions of honey-flowers, bees and hives, there broke what seemed to be a 
blue hurricane. 
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This phenomenon concentrated itself in the middle of the bare space and 
began to discharge some of its energy in rolling thunder, accompanied by the 
hurling of bolts. A cap was flung hurtling into one corner; a great azure 
cloak described fearful circles before being cast with a dull thud against the 
philosopher’s book-shelves ; a belt and an empty scabbard next shot by 
Rochester’s head, to be followed by a meteoric shower of box-spurs, straps, 
epaulettes, decorations and aiguillettes. 

‘“‘Blast him!’ cried Neuberg. ‘‘ Blast him, root and branch, bed and 
throne! Perish all such vermin, say I, be they King or cobbler! May 
damnation and disaster dog him and shame shadow him, the furies flog him 
and hellfire wait for him ! Curse him ! Curse him! Curse him !’’ 

Between his stamping and anathematizing and his struggles to tear off all 
his trappings at once, Neuberg, already panting from his rapid ascent here, 
fairly lost breath. 

One tall boot had gone with the spur straps, and strips of cloth along with 
the aiguillettes. With his dolman torn down at the neck, he stood motion- 
less for a few seconds and rolled his eyes on his friends. Then he drew a 
gasping breath. 

‘** Ah,”’ cried he, ‘‘ how many days has this been choking me! He was 
my chief, my master, and not even to you, Spencer, could I say one word 
against him! Cur! tiger! pretentious upstart! Beast! fool! cuckoo ! 
Tyrant ! hypocrite! bully! The painted soldier who never saw a fight but 
through a spyglass ! the legislator who is the first to break all laws of God 
and man, stern reformer of harmless liberties ! moralist who subdues his vile 
passions. . . witha harem! Ihave done with him, Heaven be praised ! 
Oh, it does one good to have it out at last !’’ 

Upon this Count Neuberg resumed operations. Wrenching apart a refrac- 
tory roll of fastenings he tore his dolman off and sent it to rejoin the cloak. 

Spencer, recovering from the sudden onslaught, began anxiously, yet un- 
able to repress his laughter, to question his friend. 

‘*Gustaf,’’ said he, ‘‘in God’s name what folly are you about now?’ 

At this question the other became all at once liberally sarcastic. 

‘*T suppose,’ said he, ‘‘ your wise philosophy would reserve for itself the 
right of committing follies? You had your hour this morning when you 
slapped that fellow’s cheek, and you mean to give yourself a further relaxa- 
tion this evening behind your pistol. But I, I who am no philosopher, am 
to swallow everything and continue to wear the badge of the man who has 
planned against me the deepest wrong and worked to my dishonor as well as 
to that of my friend? Spencer, you are a fraud, a regular old fraud ! I have 
known it a long time. Your speech, my friend, may be that of the wisest of 
Platonists, but your actions are those of the most hot-blooded mortal fool 
that ever ran the earth. As for me, I am a plain man and act as such. That 


uniform burnt me like the shirt of Nessus; I have done with it. I gave him 


my sword first, I laid it on his table without a word. Then, then I spoke ! 
And for once a king has heard a man’s true opinion of him.”’ 

‘‘ Heavens !’’ interrupted Rochester, who had not been a month in the 
King’s capital without gathering some idea of his special system of paternal 
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government, ‘‘ you will be thrown into prison for lése-Majesté as sure as 
fate. And did you forget the meeting this evening ?”’ 

‘* Prison !’’ said Neuberg, with a look upon his face that Rochester had 
never seen there before. ‘‘ The Emperor’s cousin is not kept in prison by a 
German Confederation kinglet.’’ 

This revelation of Neuberg’s standing caused so much amazement to the 
young Englishman, who all through their acquaintance had been so con- 
scious of his own eminent social superiority over a mere foreign count, and 
this amazement was so openly stamped upon his face, that Spencer burst out 
laughing. 

‘You were not aware, then,’’ said he, ‘‘that our Gustaf is a son of the 
late Emperor’s daughter, and that this hot blood of his is half ‘ royal and im- 
perial’? What of it? Does that make any difference in the madcap we 
know ?”’ 

But Rochester, though he hastened to disclaim any sentiment but that of 
immaterial surprise, was nevertheless aware that he was gazing upon the ex- 
gudrdsman with quite different eyes. He felt conscious that he himself 
could not have kept so important an element of personality for half a day 
from the knowledge of his friends—felt a shamed recognition of a breeding 
superior to his own. Neuberg had attempted no deliberate concealment. It 
had simply never occurred to him to talk about his imperial connection, and 
all the unconventionality of his behavior, all the Spartan simplicity, the 
heedless jocularity, that the duke had hitherto regarded with a toleration not 
unmixed with disdain, now seemed to him proofs of a conception of aristo- 
cratic manliness of which he had not even dreamed. 

Where Rochester would have hesitated in fear of lowering himself, Neu- 
berg would plunge serene in the conviction that whatever he chose to do 
must be correct. 

‘*Gustaf,’’ said Spencer, again, ‘‘in God’s name what are you about 
now ?”” 

The scion of the House of Austria had, after this slight relaxation, returned 
with energy to his former proceedings. The remaining boot had been, with 
great difficulty, removed, and now he was laying hands upon the buckskin 
breeches that fitted him so neatly. 

‘Tf you think,”’ snarled he, looking up vindictively, ‘‘ that I will keejf on 
a stitch, a thread of this livery 

Spencer shrugged his shoulders with a smile, went into his bedroom and 
returned with his own dressing-gown in one hand and the morocco slippers 
in the other. 

‘‘ Here, you lunatic!’ said he. And Neuberg, peeling the condemned 
buckskin from his legs, stood a second a splendid figure, every iron muscle 





defined in his close riding drawers, and swung his arms about ecstatically. 

‘Free !’’ cried he, ‘finished with! God be praised—and damn him!’ 
Then he enfolded himself in Spencer’s voluminous garment, thrust his feet 
into the red leather, looked from one to the other of his friends with his own 
good smile, dropped into the armchair, made a long arm for Spencer’s pipe, 
and called out, cheerily : 
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‘‘ Now you send Mark to my house for my civil garb—and stop, let him 
fetch on his way back a few measures of March beer.”’ 


CHAPTER XLI. 
The King hath dispossessed himself of us: 
We will not line his thin bestained cloak 
With our pure honors. —SuaAKESPEARE. 

THERE was, a mile outside the town gates, a little outlying powder maga- 
zine recently constructed upon the latest, most approved system, and there- 
fore jealously guarded from lay trespassers. Its outer ditch was trimmed, 
turfed and sheltered. It was an ideal recess for a little affair of honor. 

In the golden evening light the shadow of a certain group fell long and 
black upon the sward, as they went through a set of grave maneuvers with as 
much precision and apparent placidity as if they were carrying out some 
solemn pavane., 

The simultaneous sound of two shots that rang out in the still air only dis- 
turbed a flight of settling rooks and evoked the curiosity of a flying sentry, 
who, at sight of the officers’ uniform, dared not interrupt his tramp. 

The long shadows had not grown another inch when three figures, in dark 
civilian clothes, quietly took their way back to the town, while the last rays 
of the sun splashed against the brilliant uniform of other four whom they left 
in possession of the field—one stretched at full length upon the sod, another 
bending over him with a glittering case by his side, the remaining two ear- 
nestly conversing together. 

There was a certain gravity on the faces of the homeward bound. They 
talked in low voices, as men do under the influence of a solemn occurrence. 

‘Youf ball is in his hip, Michael,’’ said Neuberg. ‘‘I gave but a look at 
him ; but, as I live, Sachs will never ride again.”’ 

‘* How horridly:- he cursed,”’ said Rochester, who could hardly control his 
shaking limbs sufficiently to enable him to proceed at Spencer’s side, and 
who, ashamed of his weakness beside these two tranquil men whom no retro- 
spective emotion seemed to influence, tried to conceal it under a pale joke. 
‘Your performance of this morning, Neuberg, was nothing to it.’’ 

‘* Ay,’’ said Spencer, ‘“‘ he has not even the fighting man’s temperament, 
but let himself be so possessed with fury that he could not regulate his anger, 
and shot so wide that I did not even hear his bullet fly.”’ 

‘*He is a ruined man,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ for the King will never forgive 
him ; not only to have missed you, but to have been hit himself. Your ball 
would have been more merciful had it sped through heart or brain.’’ 

‘* Nay,’’ said Spencer, and his placid face was crossed by a momentary bit- 
terness, ‘‘he has at least deserved a pension. Who knows? perhaps his very 
infirmity may make him a more useful servant by-and-by. 
Sachs can never long be out of their master’s favor.”’ 


Such men as 


He halted and looked across at the town, dark-spired against the rosy sky. 
Lazily moving like the wings of a gteat bird, the royal standard rose and fell 
above the glittering roof of the palace. Around them lay the fertile lands 
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bathed in the evening peace, 
and the scent of the bean-blos- 
soms and the thousand other 
savors of the teeming earth hung 
in the air. 

‘¢Tt is a fair kingdom,”’ said 
Spencer, “but 
he will lose it 
all. Mark me, 
Neuberg, we 
shall see it ; and 
you, too, duke, 
if from your fair great 
home in England, 
you care to heed the 
sound of the little fall- 
ing! throne. He will 
lose it, he will lose it 
through this very 
weakness, this vice, 
that hasthis day lost for him 
the riendship of such men as 











. 5 ‘ ‘sé STER T ON THE EDGE 
Gustaf and mvself, ’ ROCHESTER SAT ON THE EDGE 
ial - OF THE BULGING LEATHER 
His face, in the red glow, TRUNK.” 
seemed touched with some- Drawn by F. Luis Mora 


thing of a prophet’s inspiration ; his companions were 
struck into silence, and they proceeded and passed 
through the city gates without another word exchanged. 
At Spencer’s door they parted. 

**T do not intend,”’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ that anyone 
should suffer for me ; we must therefore hence from the 
capital with as little delay as possible. Fora little way,”’ 
he said to the duke, smiling, ‘‘ the threads of your fate are 
still enwoven with ours. But get you to your packing.”’ 

**Ay,’’ said Neuberg; ‘‘and I am going to Eva.” 
He started off running. 

‘*T will have the traveling coach at your door at ten 
o’clock,’’ Spencer called after him ; ‘‘ be ready.”’ 

**] will be so,”’ said the duke. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Oh, my lord, my lord! the sheriff, with a most monstrous 
watch, is at the door !—SHAKESPEARE. 
His grace’s packing was a proceeding which should 
not have consumed much time, for a young man’s 
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traveling paraphernalia, even be he something of a dandy, is of the nature of 
things soon disposed of. But wishing to be alone, and therefore setting Hans 
about his master’s business in the adjoining rooms, the duke found himself 
folding so many memories, bitter and sweet, among his fine garments, and 
laying so many dead hopes and joys at the bottom of his trunk, that before 
he could draw a strap the night had fully fallen. 

The portmanteau was buckled at length. Wrapped in the many-caped 
traveling coat, his chin sunk under the high collar, his hands lost in the 
great cuffs, Rochester sat on the edge of the bulging leather trunk, and, by 
the light of a solitary candle, paused in melancholy reverie before taking his 
last farewell of those four walls that had seen so much of his life in so short 
atime. And with them his farewell of an epoch whereof, after all, now that 
it was irrevocably over, even the sorrow held a subtle sweetness. It was the 
thirtieth day of his allotted moon of folly. 

He was aroused by the rumble of a carriage on the cobblestones without— 
the clatter and tramp of heavy feet on the pavement, followed by a knock at 
the outer door which vibrated through the house. 

‘* Spencer’s coach already,’’ thought he at first ; then he started up to listen. 

There approached rapidly the loud rhythm of martial steps upon the 
wooden stairs, and an extraordinary atmosphere of agitation, a kind of 
unformed rumor, penetrated even his closed doors. ‘‘ The police!’ whis- 
pered his quick wits. 

The tramping feet invaded the next room ; rough, overbearing voices arose 
questioning, and that of Hans replying in surly negation. 

‘‘Ah, Jemine, hide yourself—the gendarmes are after you!’ came a 
frightened whisper behind the listener ; and, wheeling round, Rochester saw 
that, in the aperture of the passage door, the landlady’s daughter stood 
* looking in upon him with round face bleached and starting eyes full of 
womanly desperate pity. The whisper ended in a screech ; a large white- 
gloved hand suddenly appeared round her comfortable waist, and her place 
was instantly taken by the green and black form of a gigantic gendarme, who 
strode pompously into the room, clapped the duke on the shoulder, and 
apprehended him in the name of the King. 


( To be continued. ) 
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ORIGINAL PLAN, SHOWING ISLAND OF ROUGH STONE AND THE PAVIN¢ 


THE BUILDING OF THE RACE ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


By F. Hopkinson Situ, C. E. 


NIX years were required for the building of Race Rock Light Station, a 
light located in Long Island Sound, and marking the entrance to New 
London Harbor. The work was begun in May, 1872, and the light was 

first put in operation in 1878, 

The engineering problem presented by the Government, in its call for pro- 
posals, was the building of an artificial island in the form of an ellipse, 
125 x 100 feet, to be composed of heavy rough stone, thrown overboard from 
the deck of a working boat, and the erection thereon of a granite pier in the 
form of a frustrum of a cone. This cone was to have a diameter of 57 feet 
and a height of 28. Joined to this there was to be a granite landing wharf, 
50 feet in length and 25 feet in width, with a height of 11 feet. On top of 
the cone was to be placed the keeper’s dwelling—a small stone structure of 


six rooms—and on the roof of this dwelling was to be placed the lantern. 
Over the top surface and down the under-water slopes of this artificial island 
—except over the space occupied by the cone—was to be laid a pavement of 


big granite blocks weighing eight and ten tons each. This pavement was 
designed to bind tight the whole mass of rough stone, strengthening and pro- 
tecting it from floating ice and storms. 

The situation selected for the light made the problem of its construction a 
peculiar and an interesting one. Its site was a shoal of small diameter, cen- 
tered by the boulder known as ‘‘ Race Rock,’ a rock 12 feet long. iS wide 
and 44 high. As it was under water at all tides this rock was a dangerous 
obstacle in the way of passing vessels, and had for years been marked by a 
succession of iron spindles. Over this shoal swept a current known as ‘‘ the 
race,’’ having a velocity of six miles an hour, and produced by the narrowing 

33 
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of Long Island Sound between the Long Island and Connecticut shores—not 
as swift as the other outlet of the sound at Hell Gate, Astoria, but of sufficient 
force to make the prosecution of any submarine work not only expensive, but 
hazardous. 

North and southeasters in the spring and fall also caused unusually heavy 
seas when they cut against this tide current, and during the early spring large 
fields of ice floating out of the Connecticut River were caught in its ‘‘ rip’”’ 
and hurled against any construction left unfinished, and consequently unsup- 
ported, at the end of each previous working season. This onslaught of ice, 
and the impossibility of estimating its enormous pressure, accounted for the 
unusual weight of the single stones afterward used in the construction of the 
cone and the landing wharf, none being less than six tons, and for the neces- 
sity of paving the top and outside slopes of the island with blocks of even 
greater weight. It also accounted for the closeness with which these blocks 
were to be laid. 

The necessity for the light was shown in the annual list of vessels wrecked 
by striking the under-water shoals covered with boulders lying between the 
big Race Rock boulder and the end of Fisher’s Island, one and three-quarters 
miles distant. As deep water, therefore, could only be found at the end of 
these under-water shoals, the light must necessarily be built over its outer- 
most boulder, viz., Race Rock. 

After several minor appropriations had reverted to the Treasury, pending 
the adoption of a plan for the light’s construction, Congress finally appropri- 
ated $150,000 to begin its erection, and plans and specifications were prepared 
under the direction of the late Colonel I. C. Woodruff, U.S. A. Corps of 
Engineers, and the contract was awarded to my firm, consisting of my partner, 
Mr. James Symington, and myself, we being the lowest bidders. 

A working party was then organized, Mr. Symington taking charge of the 
New York end of the work, and I organizing the force on the ground, or, in 
this case, the water, for the only thing seen above the swash of the sea was 
the new Government spindle—an iron rod surmounted by a wrought-iron 
cage, firmly fastened in Race Rock itself, four and a half feet below low water. 

The success of a submarine work of this magnitude, which is carried on for 
the first year or so from the decks of working boats moored to buoys, and 
subjected to the thrash and heave of the sea, does not depend so much on the 
skill of the engineer as upon the nerve, pluck and loyalty of the men who 
handle the materials. As there are no regular working gangs from which to 
choose these men, not enough lighthouses being built in any one year on our 
coasts to educate and maintain them, and as every structure presents a different 
problem in itself, the men selected for one structure not answering for another, 
a certain amount of luck attends the getting together of a gang for any new 
work. Moreover, experience in any one particular branch, such as diving, 
handling and erecting derricks, etc., is not as important and necessary as a 
willingness to get wet and stay wet hours at a time; to endanger one’s life 
almost daily, without caring or knowing the risk ; to go hungry when cut off 
from supplies by rough weather,,during 


which no landing can be made; to 
sleep in a water cask for three days, if you will, lashed to the derricks, because 
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every other movable thing, shanty and 
all, has been swept away by a southeaster 
—and this was one of our experiences— 
and to do this cheerfully, patiently and 
continuously year after year, battling 
with the sea as an enemy and fighting 
the Old Man with tooth and nail, only 
looking forward to vietory and rejoicing 
when it comes—the willingness to do 
all this, and more, is what crowns any 
submarine work with success. 

And yet, just such men are found. 

One morning, in answer to an ad- 
vertisement, a bifurcated sea dog—three 
parts fish and one part man—strong as a 
bull, clear-eyed, honest, competent and 
featless, walked into my office a stranger, 
and thirty minutes later walked out again 
as foreman of construction. The ac- 
quaintance begun then has continued 
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since, until it has ripened into the closest friendship. At that time this man 
was forty years of age, in the prime of his strength, and at the beginning of an 
experience now so widely known. He had removed the wreck of the Scotland 
off Sandy Hook, doing the diving himself ; had laid with his own hands, under 
water, many of the big foundation stones of the sea wall for the Dock Depart- 
ment of New York ; and was in every way fitted, both as a diver and submarine 
engineer, for the work. References, usually considered necessary in a first 
interview, and generally confirmed by subsequent inquiries or written recom- 
mendations, never once entered into the negotiations between us. No man or 
child could look Captain Thomas A. Scott in the face without instantly believ- 
ing in him, and no act of his in after life could shake that belief. And it is to 
men like him, who risk their lives daily in the construction of our coast lights 
and defenses, and in manning the boats of our life-saving stations, that the 
country owes much of its strength ; men who have never clamored for their 
rights, nor organized themselves into unions for protection, nor appealed to 
legislatures for help—men who are as brave as they are modest. 

To this man, then, Captain Thomas A. Scott—Captain Tom, as I shall 
hereafter call him—the successful carrying out of our contract was due. 

The preliminary working gang of twenty men under his direction was at 
once formed in New London, and the steamer Wallace chartered, with lifting 
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CONCRETE DISK COMPLETED. 
apparatus of twenty tons capacity. Work was begun in May, 1872, by 
unloading from a fleet of stone sloops, when the weather permitted, cargoes of 
rough rip-rap stone and placing them on the site. By the end of August 
some ten thousand tons of stone were placed, and the artificial island, made in 
the form of a turtle-back, was complete. While this was being done, the steamer 
Wallace was occupied in carrying from the dock in New London to the site of 
the lighthouse the eight and ten ton blocks which had been quarried at Cape 
Ann, and were to be used as paving. These stones were then lowered into 
the sea while the vessel lay moored to floating buoys, our three divers, Cap- 
tain Tom, Albert and John Earle, bedding each stone as it was lowered 

This work with the Wallace was interrupted by our first serious accident— 
the explosion of the steamer’s port boiler, totally wrecking the boat ‘and 
killing her engineer and two men—an accident unlooked for, and not often 
included as part of the risk in making original estimates of cost. In less than 


{ a week the Sereamer, a Boston stone sloop, in charge of Captain Robert 
Sylvester—every inch a man and seaman—took her place and work was : 
resumed. 


The Government plans required that after the completion of the rough out- 
lines of this ‘‘ turtle island,’”’ the area to be occupied by the cone which, to 
continue the simile, the turtle was to carry on its back as a monitor carries its 
turrets, should be leveled down to a true level so that the first course of ma- 
sonry of the cone, as well as the wharf which joined it, would be laid true. 
The rocks over this area were, of course, jagged, and their points projected 
above the requisite level—mean low water. Moreover, they were covered 
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with sea slime and kelp, making a slippery foothold. The current, too, was 
so swift that when the men pulled away from the island in small boats and 
lay far enough off to escape the falling fragments of the blast required to 
break these projections, they could not land again except at slack water. 

To protect the men from this last danger Captain Tom made trap-doors of 
heavy oak plank, spiked together, and three or four feet square. When the 
blasts were fired the men crouched up to their necks in the water between 
the rocks and pulled these skids or trap-doors over their heads. The season's 
work closed with the completion of this level. No skulls were cracked nor 
hones broken, and a general thanksgiving took place in consequence. 

When the form of the turtle was complete, and the area to be occupied by 
the cone was leveled off, no points of rock projected above mean low water- 
mark (all were covered, of course, at high water). One-third of the number 
of the huge paving blocks had also been lowered and placed by Captain Tom 
and the other divers over the top edge of the turtle’s shell and down its slopes. 

At this stage of the work an important discovery was made ; in fact, we 
had been making it every day since we began work. The loose rocks which, 
in obedience to the Government plans, we had thrown into the sea to find 
their own bottom, were, so far as solidity was concerned, but a heap of jack 
straws loosely bedded against each other; 80 loosely in parts, that even the 
necessary blasting of the projections had caused many of them to alter their 
positions. Furthermore, our soundings had shown that the depth of water out- 
side the edge of the island, instead of being 12 feet, as shown on the plans, 
was really over 30 feet, only its center showing 12 feet. We were conse- 
quently building the island on a pyramid, and not on a level surface. 

Any alteration of these working plans was, of course, impossible, the contract 
compelling us to follow those of the Government. 

We had, it is true, mentioned these discoveries to the Government’s assist- 
ant engineer, stating rather forcibly at times our fear that the rocks after 
being placed thus loosely, would roll down the slopes of this pyramid ; but 
his invariable answer—pointing to the plans—was that there could be no 
pyramid, as Chart No. 1 showed a horizontal line of bottom at a uniform 
depth of 12 feet. That this 12 feet was the result of a survey made over a 
diameter of only 25 feet, and that no soundings had been taken at a diameter 
of 125 feet, did not seem to shake the assistant’s belief in the infallibility of 
the original plan. é 

We discovered afterward that these facts had been thoroughly discussed by 
the department, and that it had decided to try the experiment rather than 
incur the additional expense of leveling the whole shoal. Great reliance, too, 
was placed upon the heavy pavement binding the island into solidity. 

To test the possibility of this rolling down, and to be assured against any 
further settling during the winter gales, L ordered steel points sunk in contigu- 
ous impigning stones, so placed that their ends would point directly opposite 
each other, as do the carbon points in an are light. If when the spring opened 
these points remained as placed, then the island was solid, or in other words, 
the turtle’s shell rested on a foundation firm enough to hold up the cone. If 


these points should have ‘‘ canted,’’ then a gradual and dangerous spreading 
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out and settling was taking place over the island, and consequent 





BOING 
other plan would have to be adopted before a cone weighing tho ls of 
tons could be safely placed upon it. 

On the first calm day in the succeeding spring, and after the winter gales 
had exhausted themselves upon the island, Captain Tom and [I mack ling 
at daylight during a very low tide. Our discoveries were startling. Not only 
had the whole surface settled, some of the water holes being as is a 
ship’s boat, but many of the stones bearing the steel points were fo Ll some 
distance from where they had been placed. This proved the truth of our 
theory that not only had the original survey been incorrect, but th HSS 
of loose rock built over a pyramid could not be trusted to carry masonry of 
the enormous weight of the cone. 

I immediate ly reported the conditions to the Government, and some 
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a 
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FIRST TWO COURSES OF GRANITE CONE. 


weeks of investigation we were called upon for a modified plan wl should 
utilize as far as possible the work already completed and paid for that as 
little additional expense as possible should acerue to the Governme 

I recall now the days and nights Captain Tom and T spent o this new 
problem, and the number of models made and abandoned by us as new difli- 
culties and obstacles presented themselves. At last a plan—that upon which 
the lighthouse was finally built—was submitted to the board and approved 
One of my pleasantest recollections of that eminent scientist, Professor Joseph 
Henry, is associated with his affixing his signature to the new tracts as 
Chairman of the Lighthouse Board and his graciousness in apy four 
plans. It is unnecessary for me to say that in the abandonment of the old 
plan for the new, neither the Lighthouse Board nor the department should 
be criticised, but should rather be commended for their sagacity and 
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economy. There are no precedents for foundations of this class. Many of 
them are experimental, and modifications are to be expected. 

The new plan was unique, no previous work having been constructed on 
our own or other coasts which in any way resembled it. It was as follows ; 
To send divers down ; to chain and drag out from the center of the turtle’s 
back by means of heavy derricks all the rock that had been dumped in ; to 
place these rocks thus rescued outside the circle of the proposed cone, piling 
them up as a breakwater, and after excavating down to the original sand of 
the bottom and uncovering the original Race Rock, to fill this water hole with 
concrete in the form of a great disk up to the level of low water, and upon 
this concrete disk to build the granite cone. As to the landing wharf—a slab 
of masonry 50 feet long by 25 feet wide and 11 feet high, made of stone, 
laid in courses and cemented and bolted together, and which was to join the 
cone, its foundation was to be adjusted as best we could over the rough stones 
of the long end of the ellipse, in accordance with the first plan. 

The first thing necessary under this new plan was the erection of a systen 
of four derricks, placed equi-distant around the extreme edge of the tur- 
tle’s shell; their tops connected by heavy wire rope and their outboard, 
or seaside guys, anchored in some one of the lower paving blocks. These 
outboard guys were to be made of heavy chain, strong enough to stand 
not only the weight of the stones themselves, but the extra strain of loosen- 
ing the stones from the jagged stone about them. The placing of these der- 
ricks required three weeks of constant work, during which they fell twice, 
endangering the lives of the men. Although twenty of them were at work 
over this turtle back, a space of 100x 125 feet, and although the derrick masts 
with their chain guys came crashing down among them as they stood on the 
slippery rocks, strange to say no one was hurt. 

After the derricks were erected large wooden platforms were built and propped 
up out of the sea, two hoisting engines mounted, and the slow work was begun of 
dragging out the movable rocks, picking them out as one does the loose jack- 
straws ina heap. Not until the beginning of the third year was the whole 
interior excavated. 

The condition of the work at that time showed a turtle with a huge hole in 
his back, the bottom of the hole being the inner side of his under shell, or, in 
other words, the sand of Long Island Sound. Around the edge of the turtle 
the excavated rocks were piled. 

In addition to the loose rock found and removed, the divers had discovered 
not only Race Rock itself, but had sent to the surface of the water a queer 
collection of rusty spindles and cages of which the board had no record, and 
which had lain on the bottom for years. These had, doubtless, been torn loose 
by drifting ice, an almost yearly occurrence before the building of the light. 

A shanty for the men to live in was now built on the breakwater, which 
reached a height in places of 7 or 8 feet above the sea, and additional platforms 
were erected for storing concrete material—sand, broken stone and cement, 
required to fill the excavation. 

The bottom of the hole in the turtle’s back was, of course, not level ; on 
the contrary, it was full of small, loose boulders, broken rock and gravel 
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TWO COURSES OF LANDING WHARF AND CONE. 


several feet in depth, presenting a solid foundation, but not a level one. This 
condition was anticipated, and was met in this way : 
Behind Captain Tom’s cottage, on the shore road at New London, was a 


level field, which in the spring is dotted with field daisies and buttercups. 
One morning a team unloaded a lot of 12-inch boards in this field, and the 
boys, as we worked on, thought the circus had come. These boards were 


laid flat in a circle on the grass, end to end, forming a circle 60 feet in diam- 
eter—the size of the base of the concrete disk that was to fill the hole “And 
support the cone. On this first circle was laid another layer of boards—laid 
so as to break joints. A tent peg was then driven, a chalk line tied to it, and 
the circle or flat hoop brought to a true circle. The whole was then nailed 
together, and a red pencil tied to the chalk line was used to make a red line 
through the center of the circle of plank. Along every three feet of this red 
line small wooden cleats were nailed. The use of these cleats will be apparent 
further on. 

This wooden circle, when finished, was sawed into four pieces or segments, 
lifted on men’s shoulders, carried carefully to the water’s edge and towed 
behind our tug to the Rock. Then these four segments were lifted over the 
breakwater and floated in the basin, nailed together again to form a circle, 
weighted with chains and sunk to the bottom. It was now a simple matter 
to send the divers down, and, by ‘‘ chucking’’ up or raking out a stone or 
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boulder under this circle of boards, which was only 12 inches wide, to get a 
perfect level around its narrow tread. The interior of the circle was, of 
course, left untouched, the loose boulders, ete., being allowed to remain. 

Sheets of boiler iron—common }-inch puddled plate—in lengths of 10 feet 
and width of 3 feet, were now slightly curved, and bolt holes punched at 
either end of each plate. These were lowered to the divers, who guided 
their side edges into the spaces between the *vooden cleats already referred to. 
A second plate was then lowered and connected with the first by lapping the 
ends, slipping in the bolts and tightening the nuts. Then a third plate fol- 
lowed, until there was completed a huge iron barrel hoop, 60 feet in diameter 
and 3 feet high, ready to receive the concrete. The chief initial difficulty in 
building the light was now solved, for the top edge of this iron hoop was a true 
level. It circled Race Rock, lay firm on the bottom, and had 9 feet of water 
over its top edge at low water, and 12 feet at high water. 

A fifth derrick was now erected in the centre of this circle, and its pintle 
firmly planted in an old spindle hole in the original Race Rock. It was a 
slight derrick, rigged with a boom shod its entire length with angle iron. It 
was designed to be used in lowering concrete to the divers. It was also de- 
signed to be used as a cutting edge with which to strike the concrete level— 
quite as a bushel of wheat is struck—the divers dumping the mass of soft 
concrete high enough above the edge of the iron hoop to allow of this striking 
to a level. 

The concrete was now mixed in its soft state, packed into buckets with 
drop bottoms and lowered to the three divers standing abreast of the boom, 
who dumped it on the sea bottom, the piles of concrete being cut true, as | 
have said, by their pulling the boom toward them with its end trailing on 
the edge of the iron hoop. It must not be forgotten that a diver works at a 
great disadvantage under water, and this contrivance of the cutting edge, as 
well as the wooden cleats between which he guided the edges of the iron 
plates, were necessary helps to him. 

This laying of concrete was continued until the whole hoop was filled and 
its surface struck smooth. The first base stone of the lighthouse—a millstone 
60 feet in diameter and 3 feet thick, hard as an obelisk and like it of one solid 
stone, was now complete. Its bottom side being soft when laid, had, of 
course, accommodated itself to the several inequalities of the boulders, ete. 

The laying of this huge artificial stone solved the problem of the foundation 
of the light. 

After this it was a simple matter to place and fill another band of two feet 
rise and of less diameter (without the boards, of course) on the true smooth 
concrete, and then a third and fourth, until the top of the water was reached. 
The breakwater stones were then dragged back, the circular trench filled, and 
all the interstices packed solid with smaller stone. 


No other problem confronted us. The succeeding years of work were like 
these always attending work of this class. There were storms, of course, with 
high surf, so that for days we gould not reach the Rock, and there were set- 
backs of one kind and another, such as the loss of shanties, platforms and every 
movable fixture. But the anxious work was over, and we did not mind lifting 
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13-ton coping stones 30 feet in the air, thus completing the cone, or the laying 


of the wharf with its center stretcher of 12 tons, or in finishing the under- 
water 10-ton paving that bound the whole turtle together. 
The total cost of the lighthouse, including the keeper’s dwelling and the 
illuminating apparatus, was $365,000. 
* x * * * 


A year ago this same old sea dog—he is gray now and there is a big bald 
spot on the back of his head, and he is a trifle larger round the middle, but 
that is all the change there is in him, nothing inside, not a beat of his heart 
—I say that this same Captain Tom and I boarded his tug in New London 
Harbor (he owns half a dozen of them now) where a slight roll was rocking 
the sharpies as they lay tied to their poles—how well we knew that roll !— 
and headed her out of the channel over the same course we had taken together 
so many hundred times years before. Captain Tom stood in the ] 
his hand on the wheel, and took every souse that came. 


ilot-house, 


‘* Good many holes out here,’’ he’d say, as she plunged headforemost, dig- 
gin¢ up hogsheads of water with her bow, ‘‘and it'll get worse ’fore it gets 
better.”’ 

They must have known he was coming—these old rollers which he had 
fought so many times. They dashed over the bow of the tug and snarled and 
gnashed their teeth, as they bit the low line of rocks circling the black-gray 
cone looming up against the morning sky, but their frothings did not stop 
Captain Tom. 

‘*Tt’s kind of soapy out here, but I guess we’ll try it.”’ 

As he approached the lonely, isolated pile of masonry, a spot in the waste 
of waters, that all these years has withstood the attacks of these sea devils and 
held its light aloft, the figure of a man slid down the iron ladder of the cone 
and ran to the end of the wharf. Then came the voice : 

‘** Anything the matter? . Anybody sick ?”’ 

It is something out of the ordinary when a New London tug heads for the 

tock in the teeth of a southeaster. 


‘* No, just come out to see if we could land.”’ 

‘*Gosh ! How you skeered me—thought some of the folks was tuk bad.”’ 

Then another man dropped down the ladder, and springing to the boat 
davits, began lowering the lifeboat. . 


‘* What do you think, sir, shall we try it?’ asked Captain Tom. 

‘*Can we land ?”’ I asked, dubiously. 

‘**Oh, yes,’’ he answered, with positive emphasis ; ‘‘ them fellers can land 
us, but you know how it will be. Don’t make no difference to me, but there 
won’t be a dry rag on you.’’ 

I picked up the glass and looked over the joints in the masonry and fol- 
lowed the lines of the wharf and the angle of the cone. They were still as 
true as when we had left them. 

‘* Never mind, Tony’ (this to the keeper). ‘‘ 1 guess you needn’t bother. 
I won’t land to-day.”’ 

I was not wearing a flannel shirt and overalls. 

What a difference twenty years will make in some of us ! 








THE ‘‘ AMERICA’? IN ENGLAND. 


THE “AMERICA” CUP DEFENDERS. 
A CHAPTER OF YACHTING DEVELOPMENT. 
By WILLIAM E. SIMMONS. 
A ~ WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK ADAMS. 


WENTY years ago it was a common saying among 









yachtsmen that there had been no improvement 
in yacht building since 1851, if any since 1840. 
\ Up to 1846 American yachting and yacht build- 
ing may be said to have been in the formative 
stage. In that year two brothers, John C. and 
Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, who about 
the same time became the most active pro- 
moters in the organization of the New York 
Yacht Club, built the yacht Maria, the largest 
sloop-rigged pleasure craft that had ever been 
seen afloat up to that time. [ have not her exact dimensions at hand, but she 
was over SO feet on the water-line and more than 100 feet over all. She was 
so large that in those days, before the availability of Oregon pine sticks, it 
was impossible to get a boom long and stout enough for her enormous main- 
sail, and her owners, who were ingenious men, devised a hollow spar made 
of barrel staves joined together and lashed with iron straps. There is an 
erroneous impression that the Maria was designed by George Steers, the 
designer of the famous America, but I am able to state on the authority of 
the late George L. Schuyler, the surviving donor of the America’s Cup, and 
one of the associates of the Messrs. Stevens in the building of the America, 
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that the Maria was designed and built solely by the Stevens brothers, who, 
by the way, were scientific men. 

The Maria beat everything in American waters so badly that it was at first 
thought of sending her to England to represent American yachting at the 
time of the World’s Fair of 1851; but George Steers, who had earned con- 
siderable distinction as a designer and builder of pilot-boats remarkable for 
weatherly qualities and speed, and who was on friendly terms with the Stev- 
enses, the principal advocates of the proposition to send an American yacht 
abroad, requested of them the opportunity of designing a boat specially for 
the purpose, and offered to furnish her rigged and ready for the trip free of 
cost if she did not beat the Maria. When she came to be tried with the 
sloop, however, the latter beat her so badly that the syndicate almost re- 
linquished the idea of sending her over. Yachtsmen of that day apparently 
failed to recognize the fact that a large sloop, being able to sail closer than a 
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** LIVONIA,” ** CAMBRIA.” 


** SAPPHO.’ 


schooner, will invariably beat her in windward work, and generally to such 
an extent as to prevent the superiority of the schooner with lifted sheéts 
from recovering the lost ground. After her first trial the America was some- 
what improved, but she was never able to hold her own against the Maria. 
However, the Stevenses and their associates decided to pay Steers for the boat 
and send her to England. Her performances in the Solent are too well known 
to need recapitulation. 

The first four matches for the America Cup had little, if any, effect on 
American yacht building. The first three were sailed by schooners, in which 
we have always easily outclassed our British relatives, while the fourth was 
sailed by a Canadian-built sloop, which was but an inferior imitation of our 
own model. The first step of development began with a departure from the 
accepted type induced by the challenge of the Genesta, issued in December, 


1884. 
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The shallow bays with which our coast abounds, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, that supplied the standard of vessel as well as the 
mode, had produced a type of yacht, light of draught and broad of beam, 
particularly suitable for estuarial cruising. There was a notable difference, 
however, in the accepted types of schooners and sloops. The former were 
used chiefly for deep-sea cruising, mainly because they could be handled by 
a smaller crew with the consequent saving of expense, and as knocking about 
in shoal water was not the desideratum for them, they were built of deeper 
draft and less beam in proportion to their length. Thus there were many 
keel schooners—for example : the America, Dauntless, Sappho, while prior to 
the year 1882 a keel sloop was almost unknown. In that year, however, 
several single stickers, built on the model of the English cutters, made their 
appearance, but as they failed, with one or two exceptions, to win races, they 
did not secure popularity for the type. 

The big sloops that won races, and, therefore, high places in popular esteem, 
were the Fanny, Mischief, and Gracie, all beamy, light draft, centerboard yachts. 

Of the three sloops named as contestants for the first honor in the eighties, 
the Fanny represented the extreme or ‘‘ skimming-dish ”’ type and the Gracie 
a more moderate embodiment of beam with greater draft. In light breezes and 
smooth water the Fanny was generally the victor, while in strong winds and 
rough seas the Gracie invariably captured the prize. The Mischief, intermediate 
~~ sare aan between the two, was a dangerous 
7 adversary in light or moderate 
weather. The latter had been se- 
lected to defend the cup in 1881 
against the Canadian challenger 
Atlanta, and had beaten her so bad- 
ly as to give a decidedly farcical as- 
: pect to the effort of our neighbors. 























‘*COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN ’’ (CANADIAN) AND ‘‘ MADELEINE.” 
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The challenge of the Genesta was 
received by the New York Yacht 
Club in December, 1884. Early 
in 1885 five members of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, notable among whom 
were Vice-Commodore J. Malcolm 
Forbes, General Charles J. Paine } 
and Secretary Edward Burgess, { 
met in Boston and determined to 
build a boat for the defense of 
the cup, embodying more advanced 
and scientific ideas than any yacht 
then afloat. About the same time 
Commodore James Gordon Bennett 
and Vice-Commodore William P. 
Douglas, of the New York Yacht . 
Clup, commissioned Mr. A. Cary 5 yo roe ee e 
Smith, of New York. to build a ATLANTA (CANADIAN) AND ** MISCHIEF. 
new sloop for the same purpose. The product of the New York movement was 
the Priscilla, an enlarged Mischief, while that of the Boston movement was the 
Puritan, a radical departure from the existing type. The Puritan was an em- 
bodiment mainly of the ideas of Edward Burgess, a young Bostonian of 
scientific training, who had turned out some fast cats and other small boats, 
but had not yet been heard of outside of the Hub. 

The Puritan was a departure from the accepted type in three essential re- 
spects. The relation of beam to length had been, in round numbers, as one 
to three, while in her it was reduced to one to four. There was a slight in- 





crease of actual draft, though the relation of draft to water-line length was 
somewhat less than that of the Gracie. The latter with a water-line of 69 feet 
34 inches drew 8 feet, while the former with 81.1 feet water-line drew only 


8 feet 10 inches. It was in the disposition of the ballast, however, that the 
Puritan differed most radically from any sloop that had been built on typical 
American lines before her day. This was run into a strip of lead 45 feet 
long, 2 feet wide and 16 inches thick, and bolted on the outside of her keel. 
It weighed 48 tons. Besides that she had an iron shoe, weight 900 pounds, 


on the foot of her centerboard. The Gracie, Fanny and other racing sloops 
earried pig-iron between their ribs for ballast, but in this instance, besides a 
great increase of ballast, there was a concentration of it below the keel, with 
the result of an important gain in stability. The idea of placing the ballast 
below the keel was borrowed from the English, who had long used it 

The Puritan, with her straight stem, high bows and long overhang astern, 


differed so widely in appearance from her predecessors that she did not com- 
mend herself to the eyes of New York yachtsmen. I saw her for the first 
time at New London, in company with the late Captain Roland F. Coffin, the 
most competent yacht reporter of that time. ‘‘ What do you think of her?” 
ITasked. He replied, ‘‘ I think she looks like an old North River sloop.” 
And undoubtedly his answer expressed the average opinion of New York 
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‘*GENESTA,’’ IN A RACE WITH ‘f PURITAN’? (1885), BEATING TO THE HOME MARK— 
WIND THIRTY-SEVEN MILES AN HOUR. 
vachtsmen at the moment. Yet she was really a handsome vessel, being a 
fine embodiment of power, and, after showing what she could do, speedily 
came to be regarded as such. 

The type of yacht to which the peculiarities of the English coast had given 
rise was further modified by the rules of the English Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, which placed an excessive tax on beam. Thus the typical English 
cutter, of which the Genesta was a fair representative, became a long, narrow, 
deep vessel, non-capsizable, but prone to lie down and sail on her side, and 
with a lack of buoyancy that made her ride through the waves rather than 
over them. We have seen that the Puritan, with a water-line length of 81.1 
feet, had 22.70 fect beam and 8.10 feet draft. The Genesta, with 81 feet length 
on the water-line, had only 15 feet beam, but her draft was 13 feet. The supe- 
riority of the Puritan under all conditions, and on all points of sailing except run- 
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ning, was conclusively shown in the match. 
Several abortive attempts to sail the first 
race demonstrated her ability to beat the 
English boat easily in light weather. In the 
first completed race over the regular New 
York Yacht Club course, from Owl’s Head, 
in the Upper Bay, to the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship and back to Buoy 13, below the en- 
trance to the Narrows, in a breeze light at 
the beginning but stiff over three-quarters of 
the course, she beat the Genesta by the de- 
cisive margin of 16 minutes 19 seconds, after 
allowing her 28 seconds. The second race, 
over an ocean course from the Scotland 
Lightship, 20 miles to leeward and return, 
sailed in a strong breeze from the start and e- 

a gale toward the close, was not won so ** PURITAN,” 

sasily, but better handling, rather than parity in thé qualities of the yachts, 
accounted for the good showing of the Englishman. 
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‘* PURITAN’? AT THE FINISH OF HER WINNING RACE WITH ‘‘ GENESTA.’ 
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rik ‘*MAYFLOWER’”’ (1886) RUNNING Home. 

The Puritan finished more than two minutes ahead, and won by 1 minute 

38 seconds, corrected time. 
The result of that match initiated a new departure in English yacht 
building, but this was not made apparent in the succeeding match of 1886, 
because the challenge of the Galatea had been issued at the same time as that 
¥ of the Genesta. oth these boats were designed by Mr. Beavor-Webb, and so 
. both challenges were sent at one time. The Galatea was then on the stocks, 
and she had her first racing during the season that the Genesta came over 
here. Gauged by her rating with the Jrex and other yachts that had repeat- 
edly been pitted against the Genesta, she did not come up to the latter’s 
standard, and, though it was expected she could be improved somewhat, the 
conclusion was inevitable that she would make but a poor showing against 
the Puritan. There was no urgent need, therefore, for the building of a new 
cup defender, but General Charles J. Paine, who had been prominently con- 
nected with the building and management of the Puritan, and had purchased 
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her at auetion after the completion of the match, decided to build another 
boat. The outcome of his decision was the Mayflowe r, for the design of which 
he applied to Mr. Burgess, but the latter said, after the yacht had been com- 
pleted, ‘‘ It is only fair to General Paine to state that the principal changes 
made in the new sloop, which cause her to differ from the Puritan, were made 
under his direction. They are the outcome of his ideas, and, if she comes up 
to what is expected, General Paine should have all the credit.”’ 

In several important respects the Mayflower differed essentially from the 
Puritan. She had greater water-line length, less proportional beam, more 
draft, more ballast, and a larger sail area. The following figures show the 
principal differences between the two yachts, the first given representing the 
Puritan, the second the Mayflower : Water-line, 81.33 (feet); 85.58.33; 
beam, 22.70; 23.54.16; draft, 8.10; 10; sail area, 7,982 (square feet); 
8,634. The sail is to the yacht what the engine is to the steamer, and all 
modifications of hull have for their ultimate end increase of sail area. The 
Puritan had 832 square feet more sail ‘area than the Genesta, and the Mayflower 
hid 652 square feet more than the Puritan. We shall see as we proceed that 
















there has been a constant increase of sail area in the ‘ PHISTLE.”? 
successive cup defenders. a } 
The Galatea did not dif- 7 : ¥ | 
fer essentially from the Par 
Genesta except in size. She [Si 
was a larger boat, not Ps 
nearly so handsome,  Al- : | 
though a leaner vessel her 
lines were not as fine. She 


had within a fraction of six 
feet more length on the 
water-line with the 
same beam, 15 feet ; 
half a foot more draft; 


‘* VOLUNTEER’ (1S87) AT THE OUTER MARK. 
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eight tons more ballast, and 355 square feet more sail area. She was longer, 
deeper, more heavily ballasted, than the Mayflower, but she had 8} feet less 
beam and 1,129 square feet less sail area. Though by her inferiority in beam 
and sail area she secured time allowance from the Mayflower, the latter was 
amply able to give it, as the result of the races shows. In the first race, over 
the regular club course, with a light wind, the Mayflower won by 12 minutes 
2 seconds, corrected time. In the second and final race, with a light breeze, 
over a forty-mile ocean course, the Mayflower won by 29 minutes 9 seconds, 
corrected time. 

Soon after the Mayflower had triumphed the New York Yacht Club received 
notice from the Royal Clyde Yacht Club of a challenge for the succeeding 
year, and for the first time since 1871 a yacht was built in England for the 
specific purpose of capturing the America Cup. This vessel, the Thistle, was 
the first to show the influence of the cup matches on English yacht-build- 
ing. She was a radical departure from the cutter type. As we had aban- 
doned our old ideas and leaned somewhat toward the English, so now the 
English, in turn, abandoned their old ideas and leaned toward us. It was 
not, on either side, the manifestation of an imitative spirit, it was a rational 
advance toward a new common type, higher and better in every respect than 
either of the old types. We had modified our ideas of the superlative import- 
ance of beam and come to recognize the value of draft, while the English, 
who, so to speak, had almost taxed beam out of existence, were forced to 
acknowledge its potency as a factor of speed. The Thistle, with a fraction of 
a foot less length on the water-line than the Galatea, had over one-third more 
beam. But mark one important result: with ten tons less ballast and not 
quite three inches more draft, she was able to have 1,463 square feet more 
sail area. She beat everything in English waters so decisively that the exult- 
ant Scotchmen almost prepared in advance a locker for the keeping of the cup. 

On this side, however, we had not remained passive. As soon as the di- 
mensions of the Thistle were received, General Paine and Mr. Burgess began 
the construction of a new sloop, with a view to improving on the Mayflower. 
With the exception of the Mischief, which was an iron boat, the preceding de- 
fenders had been built of wood. The Priscilla was also built of iron ; but, as 
we have seen, she did not come up to the standard of the Puritan, and wood, 
therefore, continued to have the preference. For the Volunteer, as the new 
sloop was named, however, the material selected was steel, because it afforded 
the maximum of strength with the minimum of weight. The Thistle was also 
built of steel ; but, with the exception of the Galatea, all the other challen- 
gers had been built of wood. Along with the steps heretofore noted in the 
development of cup defenders, there had been manifested a tendency to 
shorten the under-body of the yacht relatively to the over-body. The Puritan 
was 12 feet 104 inches longer over all than on the water-line. The Mayflower 
was 14 feet 5 inches longer, in the same respect. This tendency, the object 
of which was to decrease the resistance and thereby increase the speed of the 
yacht in reaching and running, was carried still further in the Volunteer, 
which was 20.35 feet longer Over all than on the water-line. She was about 
three-tenths of a foot shorter on the water-line than the Mayflower, had about 
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*“ VALKYRIE If. AND “‘ VIGILANT’ (1893)—THE START. 
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SHEER AND MIDSHIP SECTION OF TIE ‘‘COLUMBIA,.”’ 


four-tenths of a foot less beam, exactly the same draft, and five tons more 
ballast. 

As the designing of the Volunteer had been delayed for the receipt on this 
side of the dimensions of the Thistle, in the spring of 1887, the actual work of 
construction was not commenced until about the time the latter was launched, 
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so she was not ready for trial before the 21st of July. But the disappoint- 
ments incident to new boats were not encountered with her. She was an 
astonishing success from the start. Not even the Mayflower could approach 
her in speed on their first encounter, and she won every race she entered dur- 
ing the entire season. Without hesitation, therefore, she was selected to 
mect the Thistle. A comparison of the essential features of the two boats is 


SNEAK-BOX——-LONGITUDINAL SECTION, SNEAK-BOX—MIDSHIP SECTION, 








instructive. The Volunteer’s figures are given first: Length over all, 106,23 


(feet) 108.50; water-line length, 85.88 ; 86.46; beam, 233; 20.35 ; draft, 
10; 13.80; ballast, 55 tons: 70: sail area, 9,260 square feet » S 96S, It 
will be noted that the Volunteer had more beam, but the Thistle a greater 
excess of draft, and that the former had the larger sail area, though the dis- 
parity in this respect was not so great as it had been between previous de- 
fenders and challengers. 
The Thistle was by far 
/ the handsomest and 
fastest boat that had yet 
come to seek the cup, 
but she was not fast 
enough for the Volun- 
teer. The latter showed 
her superiority at the very outset of 
the first race, which she won, over 
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seconds, besides allowing ” seconds. 


The second race, sailed over a forty- 
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‘COLUMBIA’? UNDER FULL SAIL. 
Photographed by J.C. Hemment, during trial race with “Defender,” New York Bay, July 13th. 
mile ocean course, with a beat to windward at the start, and a run home in 
a stiff breeze, was not such a walkover, but the Volunteer won by the decisive 
margin of 11 minutes 48} seconds, corrected time. 

A new figure’in yacht-designing had arisen and a new type of boat had 
come into being before the next challenge was received for the cup. Burgess 
had died at the zenith of his fame, lamented by his friends, regretted by the 
nation. But the genius of yacht designing had not passed with him. An- 
other hand, even more cunning, took up the pencil where his had dropped it, 
and developed novel and winning forms. In the summer of 1891 an odd- 
looking sloop made her appearance in New York waters. Though only 46 
feet on the water-line she was 70 feet over all. Yachtsmen at first laughed at 
her long, pig-shaped nose, and flaring, convex bows, then marveled at her 
sailing qualities. Nothing in her class could keep within sight of her, while 
she easily beat boats like the Gracie, which measured 70 feet on the water- 
line. She fairly reveled in rough weather, and could go outside of Sandy 
Hook and sail a race in a sea-way that would stagger a yacht of twice her 
size. Riding the waves like a duck, she kept her pace despite the severest 
buffeting. The Gloriana, as she was called, was built for E. D. Morgan, of 
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New York, by the Herreshoffs, of Bristol, R.I., a firm that had earned a 
reputation for building fast steam-yachts, but had not achieved anything of 
note in the building of sail-yachts. 

The best known member of the firm was John B. Herreshoff, locally called 
‘the blind boat builder,’’ who had built up the business, but the scientific 
man was N. G. Herreshoff, a younger brother. ‘‘ Nat,’’ as he was known to 
his intimates, was the designer of the Gloriana. A small boat called ‘ the 
sneak-box ’’ had been used for generations in Barnegat Bay, for 



























fishing and gunning purposes, because of its light draft and ex- 
traordinary ability to go in rough weather. Mr. Herreshoff took 
this as the type of his upper-body and added stability by de- 
vising a deep, thin under-body, heavily weighted at the foot. 
The outcome of that idea was the Gloriana, which worked a 
revolution in yachting. 

The challenge of the Valkyrie for 1893 brought out three 
new boats, the Vigilant, Colonia, and Pilgrim. The two first 
named were built by the Herreshoffs, the last by a Boston 
firm. The Vigilant was a centreboard, the Colonia a keel 
yacht. The struggle for the honor of defending the cup 
was confined to these two, which were of the same type 
in the upper-body as the Gloriana. The Boston boat 
could not keep the pace they set, while the Volunteer, 
which, having been changed to a schooner, re-rigged 
as a sloop, for a ‘‘ trial horse,’’? made 
only a poor showing alongside the Herre- 
shoff creations. The Vigilant, built of 
Tobin bronze, for strength and lightness, 
showed herself to be the better all round 
boat and was named as the defender. Her 
principal dimensions were : Length over 
all, 126 feet ; water-line, 86.2; beam, 26; 
draft, 13.3; sail area, 11, 272 square feet. 

The Valkyrie, like the Thistle, 
had been designed by Mr. George 
L. Watson, one of England’s fore- 
most designers, with especial view 
to meeting the conditions of Ameri- 
can waters. She was a development 
of the Thistle idea, that is to say, a 
wider departure from the old cutter 
type, while the appearance of her 
bow indicated that the good points 
of the Gloriana had not been en- 
tirely overlooked by her designer. 
She was nearly nine inches shorter 
on the water-line than the Vigilant, 


** COLUMBIA ’’— BOW VIEW. 


and she had 1,230 square feet less Copyright 1898, by C. E. Bolies, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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SIR THOMAS LIPTON, CHALLENGER FOR 1899, AND OWNER OF THE ‘‘ SHAMROCK. 
sail spread. As in the previous matches, the superiority was on the side of the 
rs 


defender. Three races were sailed and the Vigilant won the first and second 
easily, by 5 minutes 48 seconds and 10 minutes 35 seconds respectively, 
after allowing 1 minute 48 seconds time. She also won the third race, though 
by the narrow margin of 40 seconds, 


When Lord Dunraven issued another challenge for 1895, Messrs. C. O. 
Iselin, William K. Vanderbilt and E. D. Morgan, who had been members of 
i" the syndicate which built the Vigilant, commissioned the Herreshoffs to build 


them a new boat. The Defender, as this boat was named, preserved in her 
hull the main characteristics of her predecessor, but was a departure from the 
American idea of the centerboard. 
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In the Defender the Herreshoffs developed the fin keel idea, Shi con- 
structed of both aluminum and bronze, 2 feet shorter than the V ver 
all, but yd feet longer on the water-line, had about 3 feet less be nd 6 
feet more draft. Tried with the Vigilant, she showed from the begin sup 
riority on every point of sailing, and was chosen to meet the newe . Val- 
kyrie Ill. This boat, like her predecessors in the last two matches OCT) 
designed by Watson. She was a much larger and mor powerful vessel than 
her namesake of 93, and her sail area was even greater than that of the Dy 
fender. Thus the two nations had very nearly reached the conmy ype to 
which they had for almost a decade been approaching. The essential « ences 
between the two boats are shown by the following figures, the first in or Ing 
those of the Defender : Length over all, 124 (feet); 125; water-line, 88 R885: 
, beam, 23.3; 23; draft, 19; 16; sail area, 12,650 square feet); 13,028 
When the boats were measured it was found that. for the first ti the 
struggles between ‘* single-stickers,’’ time allowance had to be | the 
challenger to the defender. As 30 knot races had been decide thre 
1 Valkyrie allowed 29 seconds. ‘The first race, sailed in a light | er 
a moderate ground swell, showed the superiority, both on ai Y the 
wind, of the Defender, which won by the comfortable margin of 8 nutes 
19 seconds, corrected time. In the second encounter the Defend ugh 
crippled immediately before the start by a deliberate foul, an hereby 
compelled to carry less canvas than 
her adversary, sailed a magnificent 
race, actually beating the Valkyrie 
over two-thirds of the course, and 
finishing only 1 minute 16 seconds 
behind—on corrected time, 47 see- 
onds. Mr. Iselin protested the race, 
and the committee gave it to the De- 
fe nder, which the circumstances war- 
ranted. Dunraven then withdrew 
from the match in a huff. 
The challenge of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, for this vear, has revived the 
+ good feeling, and the Shamrock will 
be welcomed, whether winner or 
loser. This boat has been designed 
4 by Fife, Watson's principal com- 
petitor, who has turned out some . 
of the fastest yachts in English wa- 
ters. At the present writing too lit- 
tle is known of her design to afford 
grounds for comparison. On our 
side, the Herreshoffs have built a 
fast new boat, the Columbia, for Mr. 
Iselin and Commodore AY Pierpont noni 
Morgan of the New York Yacht Club, THE “ AMERICA”? CUP, 
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PALATIAL PRIVATE YACHTS. 


By WALDON Fawcett. 

FTX AKING into consideration the fact that in these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century people in whose lives pleasure is a considerable factor 
find ready more ingenuity than ever before to minister to their wants by 

providing new channels in which new diversion may be sought, there must 

be apparent something of the fascination which yachting holds to maintain 
unimpaired year after year its pre-eminence as the favorite pastime of the 
rich. The displacement of sails by steam has been no more complete in mer- 
chant vessels and the navies than in the realms of yachting. For years the 
leisure class have found transcendent to every other form of amusement, the 
mingled luxury and excitement of cruising about under summer skies in 

handsomely appointed craft that cut through the water with the speed of a 

i transatlantic liner and are amenable only to the behests of their owners ; and 
each season finds the coterie of steam yacht owners augmented by fresh  re- 
cruits, none of whom ever seem to lose their enthusiasm for the sport. 

In a way, Americans ‘are the pioneers of steam yachting, but the well-to-do 
classes abroad are becoming participants to a rapidly increasing extent, fol- 
lowing the lead of royalty. Queen Victoria’s handsome new cruising yacht, 
which will be ready to go into commission before many months, will be 
likely, of course, to afford an added impetus. The Queen has not waited for 
this new boat in order to become something of an enthusiast in yachting, for 
the days spent on the royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, which will be remem- 
bered for its prominence during the Diamond Jubilee festivities, have always 
been pleasurable ones for her Majesty and the members of her household. The 
German Emperor has been accredited an enthusiastic yachtsman, although it 
must be admitted that Nis yacht, the Hohenzollern, is, in truth, simply a war 
vessel—a protected cruiser, with apartments fitted up for the Emperor. 
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On this side of the Atlantic the development of the steam yacht as a craft of 
pleasure has been a far more rapid and spontaneous growth. The boat has 
always maintained a manifest advantage over the private car for luxurious 
travel. The latter have never come to be regarded as more than a comfort and 
a convenience, while the yacht, by virtue of many things, has come to be en- 
tirely disassociated with business and regarded solely as an adjunct of pleas- 
ure. Something of the popularity of yachting, particularly among the well- 
to-do classes of America, may be found in the degree of exclusiveness with 
which it is hedged about. Almost all other pastimes, from golf to gunning, 
may be enjoyed in a modest way by the man of moderate means, but to main- 
tain a private yacht in the manner that its very possession entails necessitates 
an annual outlay in excess of the entire income of many. The cost of steam 
yachts varies widely, even without taking into account the expenditure for fur- 
nishings, and first cost is represented by figures all the way from $60,000, for 
which a yacht 160 feet in length may be built, to $400,000 or $500,000, which 
may without difficulty be expended in the construction of one of the 300-foot 
boatk—the largest type. 

Manifestly it is very difficult to venture any estimate of the cost of 
taining a private steam yacht, but it may safely be said that in th 
of no vessel of any size whatever does it fall below $6,000 annually, while 
the excess above that figure has practically no limit, being of course de- 
pendent somewhat upon the length of the cruises made and the extent to 
which the owner entertains. 


main- 


Case 


Yacht building in the United States has never been comparable to the 
dustry abroad, and particularly in Great Britain, from the standpoint of tine 
size of the vessels constructed ; but rapid progress has been made in this di- 


in- 
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rection during the past few years, as well as in the extent of operations. No- 
thing in our previous history, however, has afforded anything like the im- 
petus furnished by the Spanish-American war. 

A number of owners of steam yachts who had been pretty well satisfied 
with their respective pleasure craft were impelled to order new boats by reason 
of the uncertainty as to when the yachts purchased by the Government would 
conclude their wer service, but by far the greater number of yachtsmen were 
manifestly pleased with the opportunity to dispose of their vessels at prices 
which enabled them to order them replaced with yachts embodying in their 
construction all modern improvements. It is due in a measure to these cir- 
cumstances that there are now building in the shipyards on the Atlantic coast 
alone of America twelve high class steam yachts whose aggregate cost, without 
reference to interior furnishings, will be between three and four million dollars. 

The largest of these vessels—in fact, the largest vessels of their type yet 
constructed in the United States, are the yachts building for J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Colonel O. H. Payne, of New York City. One of these new 
boats is 302 and the other 505 feet in length, and in point of beauty of design 
and elaborateness of furnishing they will prove strong rivals. The Payne 
yacht, which will be known as the Aphrodite, will, if the specifications are ful- 
filled, be the speediest and most luxuriously appointed pleasure craft afloat, 
and there have been embodied in her construction many radical innovations, 
which, while they may not be apparent to the casual observer, will be watched 
with the most intense interest by naval architects all over the world. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan has had his new boat christened the Corsair, although, 
if strict congruity be observed, it might be designated Corsair I11., in view of 
the fact that it is the third vessel thus named which Commodore Morgan 
has owned. The first, rechristened the Kanapaha, was lost while serving as 
a newspaper dispatch boat during the war, while the second will probably 
attain to a much larger place in history, for, as the Gloucester, her victory 
over the two Spanish torpedo boat destroyers at Santiago constitutes one of 
the most dramatic of the naval episodes, 

Pleasure loving Americans who have cruised in their yachts to Japan, the 
Mediterranean ports, or any of the summer climes so alluring to owners of 
such craft, have invariably found the foreigners whom they entertained on 
board enthusiastic in their rapt admiration for the combination of mingled 
splendor and coziness, and yet seldom fathoming as its secret the interest 
which American women have always taken in planning the interior arrange- 
ment of yachts in which they were privileged to feel at home. It has not 
been so very many years since the American woman challenged admiration 
by reason of her ability to sail a schooner yacht quite as skillfully as her 
husband or brother, and in due time she commenced to manifest a very lively 
interest in the plans of their steam yachts. That it was an opportunity well 
worth seizure has been amply demonstrated, for in no field, save perhaps in 
the furnishing of their houses, have women of wealth found the scope for the 
lavish indulgence of their taste that has been afforded in the furnishing and 
decoration of these floiting boudoirs. 


Excellent evidence of the value of feminine skill in yacht designing is 
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afforded by Howard Gould’s new yacht, the Niagara, in whose designing his 
bride—then Miss Katherine Clemmons—was a very active participant. The 
Niagara is smaller than some yachts which cost no more, being 272 feet in 
length, but she is a model of completeness in every detail. Mr. Gould secured 
plans from the leading architects in this country and Europe, | many 
changes were made in those selected before final adoption. In this half-a- 
million dollar floating palace the rooms are all large and airy, even down to 
the smoking room, and the observation room, with its sides of glass, where the 
tourists may sit in inclement weather and enjoy the surrounding scenes. Some 
idea of the completeness of the arrangement may be gained from the fact that 
there are provided rooms for the ship’s doctor, a photograph room, lit ckers, 
a brushing room, two kitchens—one for the owner and his guests and the 











** VALIANT ’’— WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT. 


other for the crew—a dining room of unusual size, and a library vhileton 
the lower deck are quarters for the servants, maids and valets, wundry, 
hospital and trunk room. Over four hundred electric lights ill ite the 
vessel, while the refrigerating plant has a capacity of nearly halt t of ice 
daily. All the arrangements for steering and otherwise handling the vessel 
are on a scale quite equal to an Atlantic liner. She carries a crew of fifty 


men, and her owner is authority for the statement that it costs $10,000 a 
month to keep the vessel in commission. 


As has been stated above, the products of the steam yacht bu rs of the 
United States cannot compare with those turned out abroad, | there is 
something of satisfaction in the knowledge that, with the exception of the 
vessels constructed for ruling sovereigns, all the largest yachts built Europe 


have been ordered by Americans. Queen Victoria’s new yacht is to be 380 
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**ATMAH ’’— BARON EDMOND DE ROTHSCHILD. 
feet in length, and it is estimated that it will have cost, when completed, 
fully $1,500,000. There is no reason to believe, however, that the British 
Admiralty has any desire to preserve the degree of secrecy regarding the vessel 
which has been intimated by cable reports. 

The Russian yacht Standart, which was built for the Czar at Copenhagen 
several years ago, is one of the heaviest and most powerful pleasure craft 
afloat. She displaces almost as much water as Dewey’s flagship, the Olympia ; 
her horse-power is very nearly equal to that of any battleship building in 
America, and she can attain a speed of 214 knots, which is approximately 
that of the cruisers New York and Brooklyn, of the United States Navy. 

Most of the steam yachts constructed abroad for American millionaires have 
heen designed by Mr. G. L. Watson of Glasgow, the Scotch architect, who 
also designed the Valkyrie and Britannia, and other sailing yachts which have 
raced for the America’s cup. The Mayflower and Nahma, which he designed 
for Messrs. Ogden and Robert Goelet of New York, and which were built on 
the Clyde, have always been much admired. They are each under 300 feet in 
length, however, and are therefore dwarfed by the William K. Vanderbilt yacht, 
Valiant, which is 332 feet long, and probably the largest private yacht afloat. 

Mr. Watson is now at work upon the plans for a new yacht for Anthony J. 
Drexel, the Philadelphia banker. The famous naval architect demonstrated 
his ability when he designed the Margarita II. for Mr. Drexel. Her commo- 
dious appointments may be imagined when it is stated that fifty persons have 
on oceasion dined in her saloon, while several hundred persons attended the 
ball on board which commemorated the Margarita’s departure from Phila- 
delphia on her first voyage. In this vessel Mr. Drexel had installed some of 
the most novel conveniences ever invented. 

The most magnificent private yacht owned in Europe is the Atmah, which 
was recently completed for Baron Edmond de Rothschild. She is 280 feet in 
length, and is the embodiment of lavishness in furnishing and decoration. 
Baron Rothschild gave his personal attention to the preparation of the plans, 
and many of the features, notably the shade deck, which extends for two- 
thirds the length of the boat, are his ideas. In the Atmah, as in many of the 
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more recent steam yachts, speed has been sacrificed to a degree for coal 
endurance ; or, in other words, the ability of the vessel to steam i great 
distance without replenishing her supply of fuel. 

A circumstance which is quite likely to contribute in no small degree to a 
revival of interest in steam yachting in America is the official designation, for 
the first time, of a vessel as the President’s private yacht. President MeKin- 
ley, who developed a fondness for yachting during tours of thi it lakes 
with Senator Hanna on the steam yacht Comanche, then the property of the 
latter’s brother, was nothing loath when the suggestion was ma that he 
select, for his own use, a boat from among the auxiliary fleet to be put out of 
commission after the war. The Sylph, which was chosen, is only 152 feet in 
length, and, of course, in no sense comparable with the yachts of | uropean 
rulers ; but it is, nevertheless, an immense improvement over the tugs and 
other small craft upon which former Chief Executives have been dey lent for 
their little excursions on the Potomac and elsewhere. The dining saloon on 
the Sylph is finished in mahogany, while there are four large staterooms, one 
of them the full width of the ship, finished in white and gold. The light 
draft of the vessel will enable her to enter almost any harbor. 

Several very handsome steam yachts are owned at San Francisco and at 
other ports on the Pacific coast, and the same is true of the great lakes, sev- 
eral of the more expensive craft having been transferred to the ind seas 


from the coast by way of the St. Lawrence River. 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


By FRANK L. STANTON. 


NIVE me your hand—your hand to hold, here where the life-ways part : 
Shall we fare this way to the light o’ the day, or that--to the night, sweetheart ‘ 
How should we know the way to go? The blooms of the spring are shed ; 


The sea-lured rivers are singing so, and the breast of the robin is red. 


Give me your hand—your white, sweet hand: Wisdom is gray and old; 
What does he care for the fall o’ your hair with its glittering masses of gold ? 
Never he sighs for your beautiful eyes: he would crawl from the couch of his rest 


To blind you with shadows—to shrivel your soul, and blight every rose on your breast. 


Give me your hand—your hand to hold, here where the life-ways part: 

For the touch of Love's lips it is death-white and cold : it was made for Love’s kisses, 
sweetheart ! 

sut whither away? To the dark, or the day? Singing or sighing? O sweet! 


The blue arch above us hides heaven, they say; but the lily of love’s at your feet! 


Are there no angels of love and of light to stand at these wandering ways 
And say to the lives that fare forth in the night : ‘‘ Here pass ye to peace and to praise !”’ 
Or, ‘ There lie the black pits bewailed of the lost—the black pits of sorrow and shame ”’ ? 


There were sentinel angels in Eden of old, and the Edens of earth are the same ! 


Give me your hand! Life shall thrill to its touch. The beautiful angels are fled : 

Love would not heed though the angels should plead—though one should be raised 
from: the dead; 

The blue arch hides heaven above us, with wrath for a reckoning day ; 


But the red-breasted robin shall love us, and the thrushes sing sweet on our way. 


There is only one life for our living—one life on this star which, we say, 
With its vestment of verdure is faring through space to a fire-swept day. 
The thorns may be red for the reaping—the light with the shadows may meet ; 
But God gave the thorn to the rose, dear, and the roses of earth are so sweet! 


Giive me your hand—your hand to hold! How should we know the way? 
But I know that I love you forever, and not for the dreams of a day. 

It is God sends the dew to the daisy—the tint to the violet blue: 

He will not in wrath wreck the gardens for lifting the lilies to you. 


Which way shall we choose? It is hidden. But steadfast, unshrinking and true, 
To the light or the night, 1 am faring the selfsame sweet way, dear, with you. 
Is it life? We shall share it and bear it. Is it death? It shall never divide! 


I sha!! dream till God calls us to judgment, in daisies and dust at your side. 








WOMEN AS ARMY NURSES. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—x. 
By ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN. 

EFORE the echo of the first gun fired on Fort Sumter had fairly died away, 

B American women were offering their services to the Government. The 
President’s call for 75,000 volunteers on April 14th, 1861, was answered 

by the wives and 
mothers, as well as 
by the husbands and 
sons. Within twenty 
‘ days after that date 
one hundred women 
had been selected 
—gout of many hun- 


dred applicants—to 
take a special course 
of training under 
physicians and sur- 
geons in New York 
city. On June LOth, 
Miss Dorothea Dix, 
well known as a 
practical philanthro- 
pist, was appointed 
by the Secretary of 
War to be superin- 
tendent of the wom- 
en nurses. She acted 
in this capacity to 
the end of the war. 
Her headquarters 
se were in Washington, 


where there were a 
number of hospitals 
under her direct su- 
“i pervision. Later on, 
in 1861, the Sanitary 
Commission was 
born, and through- 
out the rest of the 
war its work was 
identified with that 
of the woman nurse. 








MISS ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN, 


Army nurse amd war correspondent in the Santiago (Cuba) ca : ®, and 


Women nurses it present in the Philippines 
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were found on every battlefield of the Civil War, from Bull Run to Appo- 
matox, besides serving in all the hospitals. The army medical corps was 
in existence then as now, but while thoroughly efficient as far as it goes, 
it is not adequate in time of war. How much greater the suffering would 
have been without the nurses it is impossible to estimate, but taking the 
battle of Antietam as a sample we can gain some idea. Ten thousand 
wounded soldiers were left on the field on this occasion, and would have 
been totally uncared for had it not been for the Sanitary Commission, which 
followed in the wake of the army and did everything which has been left 
undone in the way of bringing relief. 

Besides the active nursing, the commission gathered funds and supplies 
from all parts of the country, inspected camps, provided clothes, linen and 
delicacies for the sick, transportation for the men on leave, and jumped into 
the breach generally. At first, opposed by army officers and surgeons, often 
thwarted by the jealousy and short-sightedness of those in command when 
its services were most needed, even without the inspiration of the confidence 
and appreciation of the general public, the commission made headway 
slowly. Gradually its high motives were understood, and its need became 
so alarmingly patent that loyal Americans came forward with generous assist- 
ance, California heading the list with $100,000. The commission gained in 
confidence and respect, and before the war was over disbursed $5,000,000. 
It has been estimated that $25,000,000 would no more than repay the serv- 
ice rendered the country by the commission. Most of this was women’s 
work. But one might as well try to measure eternity by human time as to 
reckon the gentle sympathy of a woman’s touch by dollars and cents. 

In a crisis the Government needs outside assistance. The same general 
problems which arose in the Civil War presented themselves last year and 
were met in similar ways. We do not think it strange that the American 
women should repeat history any more than that the American men should 
do so. We were not surprised that our soldiers were as ready to fight 
through our Cuban campaign as they were through the desperate battles of 
the Civil War. The same pure sentiments of heroism and patriotism which 
animated our fathers and forefathers have come to us as our priceless legacy, 
but time has brought different conditions to modify their display. The cir- 
cular issued by Miss Dix in 1861, stated as the essential requirements that : 
‘‘No woman under thirty need apply. All nurses are required to be very 
plain-looking women. Dresses brown or black, no bows, no curls or jewelry, 
and no hoop skirts.’”’ Morality and common sense were the only other 
necessary qualifications ; and the names of some of Miss Dix’s nurses are 
written on the history scroll of America. But it must not be thought that 
the ‘‘ plain-looking women, over thirty,’’ were the only ones who burned with 
impatience to take an active part in the conflict in which those dearest to 
them, perhaps, were engaged. There were many who, unable to meet Miss 
Dix’s requirements, paid no attention to them and nursed all through the 
war without recognition or recompense. Those regularly mustered in re- 
ceived twelve dollars @ month. 


On April 28th, 1898, General Sternberg, the Surgeon-General of the 
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United States Army, petitioned Congress for permission to employ as many 
trained women nurses as might be needed during the war. This permission 
was promptly granted. Perhaps if this fact had been more generally known, 
the complaints made so often through a sensational press that General Stern- 
berg was prejudiced against the woman nurse and would not allow her to 
serve where she was most palpably needed, might have been avoided. 

At the same time that the surgeon-general made his request of Congress, 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution offered its 
services as an examining board for the nurses, and was accepted by Dr. 
Sternberg. The committee appointed by the Daughters had as its director 
Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee; the assistant directors were Miss Mary Desha 
and Mrs. Francis 8. Nash; Mrs. Amos G. Draper was the treasurer. Perhaps 
it would be well to state that the society was not selected for this flattering 
responsibility through favoritism or outside influence. It was the only 
society which volunteered for the war at that time on lines which could be 
acceptable to the medical department, for all the other societies that offered 
to supply nurses accepted as eligible both trained and untrained women. 
The committee of the D. A. R., moreover, acted solely as the representative 
of the Government and under the surgeon-general’s orders, and received 
many of the nurses which it enrolled through various other organizations 
well equipped to render such service. In this connection special mention 
should be made of the Red Cross Society for the Maintenance of Trained 
Nurses, Auxiliary No. 3. 

On May 3d the surgeon-general turned over about six hundred applications 
to the committee. They were from enthusiastic women all over the land, 
many of whom had had no training and no experience. Fresh batches of 
similar applicattons were sent in daily from the War Department and from 
the Surgeon-General of the Navy, and soon began coming in direct to the 
committee. That which took place in 1861 was paralleled in 1898 

It was necessary first of all to evolve a system. A ‘‘war circular’? was 
printed, dated April 50th, and sent to the various chapters of the D. A. R. 
This circular stated the action taken by the national board and the response 
of the Surgeon-Generals of both Army and Navy, and asked for the organiza- 
tion of co-operative committees to help and strengthen the work of the 
“TD. A. R. Hospital Corps ’’—for so it had been named. The first require- 
ments for nurses were as follows: ‘‘ The applicant must he a citizen of the 
United States, have had hospital training, be between thirty and fifty years 
of age, and must present endorsements as to good character and general 
ability.”’ 

The compensation was thirty dollars a month, including board and, if possi- 
ble, lodging. Transportation from place of enlistment to place of duty was also 
provided. Uniform aprons were the only articles of dress furnished. Nurses 
at naval hospitals were to receive no salary, but allowed transportation, board 
and washing. It is interesting to compare these requirements and specifica- 
tions with those issued by Miss Dorothea Dix just thirty-seven years before. 
Since 1861 such progress has been made in medical science, especially in the 
requirements of nursing, that the same standards could not be admitted. 
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As the war advanced, and the demand for nurses increased, it was found 
practicable to modify the rules and requirements first promulgated. The age 
limitations were omitted and lodging was promised. Blanks with questions 
were sent to each applicant, and a certificate of health was found to be an 
essential requirement. 

On May 7th the committee was called upon by the surgeon-general to 
supply six trained surgical nurses for the army hospital ship fitting out in 
New York, and four for the army hospital at Key West. This hospital was 
a ‘‘hase’’ hospital, and was composed of the convent and schoolhouse of the 
Sisters of the Holy Name, who had placed the buildings at the disposal of 
the Government. Sailors wounded in the first sea skirmishes off Cuba were 
taken to this hospital, and afterward, on July 5th, a shipload of the first 
wounded from Santiago were brought there. Thus the army service of the | 
women nurses began. It will be seen by the date of their appointment that 
the work of the committee was thoroughly in earnest, for they were able to 
respond at once to the request of Dr. Sternberg. 





The first nurses sent to army hospitals were viewed in the light of an *\ 
experiment—an experiment of intense interest to womankind in general, and 
especially to the patriotic women of the United States. It proved successful ; 
the women of 1898 were worthy successors of those of 1776 and 1861. 

As the army grew in size, as sickness increased in proportion, and as men 
fell in Cuba, the demand for women nurses increased so as to become almost 
a clamor. The committee worked literally day and night, and examined 
nearly five thousand applicants. In her September report Dr. McGee says : 
‘*The work of separating the fit from the unfit was not so simple an accom- 
plishment as would appear, and the correspondence entailed was enormous. 
The visitors who made inquiries in person were also very numerous. The 
officers were at their posts daily from 8 a. M. to 11 Pp. M.”’ 

The high-water mark was reached during August, when typhoid raged 
through many of the camps and the exhausted army of invasion returned 
from Cuba to Montauk Point. The need of women nurses was so great that 
it was impossible for the committee to enlist the requisite number who an- 
swered the requirements. The nature of these requirements must be remem- 
hered—that graduation from a training school was absolutely essential. It 
so happened that during August the demand for trained nurses in private *? 
nursing was greater than for some time past. Many of the sick officers went 





directly to their homes and required efficient nursing there, and the civil 
hospitals received many of the soldiers, so that they had fewer nurses to 
spare. At the beginning of August there were 526 women nurses in the 
United States Army, at the end there were over 1,000. Among these were 
200 Sisters from the Convent at Emmetsburg, Md., who were allowed to dis- 
regard the rules of their Order in this national crisis and to enlist under their 
own names, subject to the same rules and discipline as the others. 

During July and August nurses were sent to all the camps, including that 
at Montauk Point, and it was deemed advisable to send them even to Cuba ; 
but it was necessary that these women should be immune to yellow fever, 
and the enlisting of them, therefore, was intrusted by the surgeon-general to 
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certain persons in the South. Most of them were selected through Mrs. 
Curtis, wife of the Superintendent of the Freedman Hospital, in Washing- 
ton, who was sent to New Orleans and other Southern points for this pur- 
pose. In the selection of thise immune nurses the requirement of hospital 
training was not enforced. 

In accordance with army regulations, the women nurses were at first only 
stationed at the ‘‘ general ’’ or ‘‘ base’’ hospitals ; but, to use the words of 
the surgeon-general’s report, they were stationed ‘‘ later at the field division 
hospitals, when it became evident that the field service purposes for which 
the latter had been organized would have to give place to the imperative need 


of caring for the many sick men coming from the regimental camps. These 
hospitals ceased to be ambulance hospitals, and their character of fixed field 
hospitals was promptly recognized by assigning contract surgeons and nurses 
to duty with them, and providing them with articles of equipment which 


cannot be carried in the hospital wagons of ‘a marching command. Female 
liurses were not sent to these field hospitals until their original function as an 
essential adjunct to a command mobilized for active service became lost in 
the current of immediate necessities.’ 

During the terrible crisis in August many of the surgeons at the various 
camps were given permission to accept such volunteers as came to them lo- 
cally. Many women were thus temporarily enrolled among the army nurses 
who would not morally nor socially have answered the requirements of the 


committee, and who were often without previous training. As soon as it was 
evident that these were unfit for army duty they were discharged, but not 
before the actions of a few had injured the reputation of the general service 
to those ignorant of the condition of their enlistment. 

The crisis passed ; the aggregate of 1,500 nurses in August dwindled to 350 
by the middle of September. Regiments were mustered out and_ sickness 
decreased. By the Ist of September the work of supplying new nurses 
seemed at an end, and that of transferring the nurses from one point to an- 
other become more prominent. While the Daughters of the American Revo- 


lution Hospital Corps had had full power to enlist women nurses and to 
place them according to the direction of the surgeon-general, their official 
connection with the nurses ended there. The work of the D. A. R. Com- 
mittee seemed to be over and the directors, therefore, sent a letter to General 


Sternberg, expressing their readiness to withdraw. On September 7th the 
surgeon-general accepted this resignation, after stating his deep appreciation 
of the service rendered to the country. In the meantime he had appointed 
Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, the director, an acting assistant surgeon in the 
United States Army, the first appointment of the kind given to a woman, 
with the exception of Dr. Mary Walker, appointed during the Civil War. 
To her he intrusted, under his immediate direction, the appointments, trans- 
fers, promotions, discharges, etc., of the women nurses. This is the first 
step toward a permanent woman nursing corps in the army. 

At the present time there are 320 women nurses in the service, and these 
are scattered from Puerto Rico to Manila. A nurse now receives under con- 
tract forty dollars a month, and fifty dollars if serving out of the States. 
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An army uniform has not yet been adopted, but is in contemplation. Steps 
are being taken to place the woman nursing corps of the army on a perma- 
nent and satisfactory basis. But it is very true, as Dr. MeGee says: ‘‘ This 
is a thing which it is impossible to do empirically, or at one stroke.”’ 

With our increasing responsibilities in other lands, responsibilities which 
entail the keeping of a large force of our soldiers in countries and climates 
generally alien to them, the continued maintenance of the corps of women 
nurses seems nothing more nor less than a humane necessity. The woman 
nurse during the recent campaign proved herself capable of rising above the 


most trying and unusual conditions. She has been a success; more than 


that, she has been acknowledged a necessity. Nursing is distinctively a 
woman's vocation. It is a profession which, under all ordinary and most 
extraordinary circumstances, should belong to women. Ask any of the sol- 


diers who lay ill or wounded in the hospitals during the late war what they 
think of the woman nurse. There will be but one answer to every query, 
and it will be seen that the moral strengthening and support of a good 
woman’s presence is, in time of war and suffering, as great as that of her 
professional skill. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the system of the British army 
for the provision of women nurses. The first step was taken by Florence 
Nightingale during the Crimean War, in 1854. With a devoted band of 
about one hundred women she, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
went to the front to mitigate some of the horrors whose existence in the nine- 
teenth century would fill us with surprise if recounted now. What Florence 
Nightingale accomplished is a matter of history. Since that date there has 
been organized in the British army a “nursing service,’? which consists of 
women nurses enlisted in three grades : (1) lady superintendents ; (2) senior 
nursing sisters (or acting lady superintendents); (5) nursing sisters. 

These are not admitted under twenty-five nor over thirty-five years of age. 
A recommendation from some person of social position, not a member of her 
family, is required, also some testimony as to her possessing the tact, temper 
and ability qualifying her for appointment. She must sign a declaration 
saying whether single, married or a widow, and whether a member of any 
sisterhood or society. She must produce a certificate of health, and also 
evidence of having had at least three years’ training and service combined 
in an approved civil hospftal where adult male patients receive medical and 
surgical treatment, and in which a staff of nursing sisters under a matron is 
maintained. She must produce certificates of efficiency in medical and sur- 
gical nursing from the medical officers under whom she has served. 

While this information is interesting and, perhaps, throws some light on 
the subject before us, it would not be practicable to model our nursing 
service after that of any foreign army. Experience is showing us what the 
formation and regulations of our corps should be. That the individual 
requirements, both as to character and ability, should be great is more 
important, perhaps, in this service than in any other. But when the corps 
is finally on a well plarfned and permanent basis it will add much to the 
efficiency of the regular army. 
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\ BITTER CRY. 


Now that the fighters 
Have joined the writers, 
The poor author stands below par 
My stories are spurned, 
My poems re turned; 
The public reads nothing but War! 


Fight I thought over, 
But now I discover 

The magazines earry it on. 
Hope ’tis not lasting! 
Meanwhile, I'm fasting, 

For my occupation is gone. 


Vi lie Frances Milburn. 
at 
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ONOTO WATANNA. 


Miss Onoto Watanna, of Chicago, whose 
characteristic story, ‘A Half Caste,”’ is 
published in this humber of Frank Les- 
E's Porutar Monruy, is the only Ja- 
panese woman writer of fiction in this 
country. Miss Watanna is an Oriental by 
birth, twenty-one years of age, and for the 
past three years has resided in different 
cities of America. In Cincinnati she pub- 
lished her first story of Japanese life, in 
the Commercial Tribune, the editor of which 
journal predicted great success for the 
voung writer whom he had discovered. 
Her stories have since found acceptance 
with leading magazines, and have given 
pleasure to thousands of readers. Even 
her fellow-countrymen have so far over- 
come their prejudice against women writ- 
ers as to read her contributions to the 
Kokumin-no-Toni and the Hansei Zasshi, 
two magazines published in Tokyo. The 
prominent Japanese in America are proud 
of their clever and charming young coun- 
trywoman. Onoto is one of a large and 
talented family, one sister being an artist, 
another a writer, and a third oceupying a 
position of trust in one of the British West 


India Islands. In appearance she is de- 
cidedly Japanese, but she is h taller 
than the average Oriental woman. She is 
described by intimate friends as possess- 
ing great personal charm and a sweet, 
sunny temperament, while simplicity 
of manner and faith in hum nature re- 














ONOTO WATANNA 


sembling certain of the characters created 
by her pen. 


The reading public whom ¢ exotic ”’ 
young writer has warmly int sted with 
her delineation of Japanese character will 
be glad to know that her first novel, 
“Miss Numé of Japan,’”’ p shed last 
winter by Rand, McNally & ¢ is win- 
ning a success of popularity likely to be 


permanent. 
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Miss Watanna wields a style that is 
fresh and unhackneyed. Her position in 
the literary world is unique. Her field 
and selection of material may not be alto- 
gether new, but her treatment is, and she 
has already proved herself thoroughly at 
home with the romantic and tragic ideas 
of the natures she portrays. 

* 
A MATTER OF MEMORY. 


She had been on a shopping tour since 
early morning, and therefore seemed very 
happy when she joined her husband on 
the home-bound evening train. After 
they were comfortably seated she said, 
with great vivacity: ‘‘I struck a great 
bargain in gloves to-day. Now, what do 
you think, I got three pairs of dollar and 
a quarter gloves for two dollars. I can’t 
undo the parcel here, but when we get 
home I'll show them to you, and you'll 
just open your eyes.”” 

The husband smiled at her girlish en- 
thusiasm, when she suddenly asked ; ‘* Did 
you order the quail to be sent out from 
the market ?”’ 

‘Great Seott !’ he replied, in a sort of 
hysterical confusion, “I forgot all about it.”’ 

She almost glared at him in her sudden 
chagrin and disappointment. 

‘*Now, [’'m ina nice fix! Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Jones-Brown-Smith are coming 
out to luncheon to-morrow, and what am 
I going to do?” 

‘**T should think,”’ he responded, with a 
philosophic smile, “that when these peo- 
ple hitch their various names together in 
that way, that linked sausage would be the 
most correct and consistent edible to place 
before them.”’ 

‘*Linked sausage, indeed!’ she said, 
with emphasis ; ‘“* perhaps you think you 
can get around your forgetfulness with a 
joke, but I can tell you it’s no joke. Iam 
always the victim of vour negligence, and 
you think that everything is satisfactorily 
settled when you come out with your 
flimsy excuse—‘I forgot it.’ I'd like to 
know where we'd be if I were to forget all 
the time ?”’ 

‘We'd be a great deal worse off, my 
dear, because you never forget, and to that 
fact I attribute all the prosperity that we 
now enjoy. If you had, forgotten, for in- 
stance, to follow up the advertisement 
that offered three pairs of one dollar and 


a quarter gloves for two dollars, | should 
have to give you one dollar and seventy- 
five cents. You have saved me that amount 

-one dollar and seventy-five cents—on 
your glove deal, and I think I can now af- 
ford to buy myself a pound of tobacco 
costing that amount. You see, you didn’t 
forget my wants in your beautiful econ- 
omy. You said to yourself, ‘That dear, 
good-for-nothing husband of mine is run- 
ning short on tobacco, and I'll just save 
him enough money on this glove purchase 
to lay in a stock. I wish you had pur- 
chased about thirty pairs ” 

“Why, dear?” she asked, with a half- 
satisfied, inquiring gaze. 

“Why, because then you would have 
saved me twenty-one dollars and a half, 
and I would be in a position to lay ina 
much-needed topeoat.”’ 

‘You probably forget, with your usual 
genius for forgetting, that I haven’t had a 
new hat this season——”’ 

‘ But there’s one thing I'll never forget, 
if I live to be a hundred,” he said, trying 
to turn the subject from the hat. 

‘Such a statement from you is at least 
encouraging, and Iam burning with curi- 
osity to know what it is that you'll never 
forget ?”’ 

“Why,” he replied, tantalizingly, ‘I 
shall never forget that expression of ex- 
altation and relief that lit your beautiful 
girl-face and seemed to say, ‘ Saved, saved 
at last ’ that day at Mount Desert when 
[in a moment of forgetfulness proposed, 
and 

‘Sir, you forget yourself!’ 

“ Well, Pll never forget myself again in 
the same way if Iean help it. On that 
oceasion IT couldn’t help it, owing to the 
irresistible girl and the subtle influence of 
love as inspired by her. Say, Laura, just 
tie a string around my finger that I may 
never forget 

‘*Me?” she broke in, with a sweet-six- 
teen smile. 

“No,” he replied, “the quail for 
luncheon.”’ 

“T will tie the string on when we go 
home,”’ she said, with a frown, ‘ It will 
be the string tied around the gloves. But 
then the luncheon will be to-morrow, and 
I suppose I'll have to go out and purchase 
a few pounds of harps.” 


“Harps, harps—why, what do you mean 
he inquired, 


by harps ?”’ 
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** Suburbat 


she replied, softly. 


chops that are all strings, 
“And I think it is just 
too mean for anything that you went and 
forgot those birds. I suppose I shall have 
to give them those tough, badly trimmed, 
raggedy—oh, oh!’ she almost sobbed. 
‘“You will be all safe, though,” replied 
her husband, cheeringly, ‘so long as you 
have such lovely ware to serve the chops 
on. These Jones-Brown-Smiths are ultra- 
swells, and as such will never consider the 
food so long as the ware is rich and artistic. 
Now, the chops will cost fifty cents, while 
the quail would cost three dollars.”’ 

**Yes,”? she replied, with a woman's in- 
tuition, “ cr: 

“Then buy the chops in the same spirit 
that will 
thereby save 
whlich Tean buy a long-needed briar pipe 
the tobacco I am to 


and then 


bought the gloves ; 


two dollars and a half, with 


you you 


in which to smoke 
purchase with the gold you saved on the 
glove deal.”’ 

Before she could send home the Parthian 
arrow she was fitting to the string, the 
conductor thrust his head roughly through 
the door and shouted : 

“* Mosquitohurst !”’ 

Then they stepped off and went home 
After they were comfortably settled in thi 
library awaiting the announcement of 
dinner, he 

And now, please show me your gloves, 


the string around 


said 


my dear, and then tie 


my finger, if you want me to remember 
anything to-morrow.” 
she exclaimed, putting 


her foot down spunkily, ‘I have gone and 


** (ioodness ! 
forgotten my pareel—it’s on the train.” 
‘There,’ he said, tossing her the bun- 
dle gracefully, kissing her in hey 
tears, ‘ you that I stuck it 
overcoat pocket when the train started 


and 
forgot in my 
There is only one woman that never for- 
got her gloves, and you are lovelier than 
she, my dear 
“And who was she, pray ? 
“Why, the Venus de Milo !”’ 
R. | 4 Vunkittrick. 
a» 
OSBORN W. DEIGNAN, ‘‘ MER- 
RIMAC ”’ HERO. 


In the last January number of Frank 


? 


Lesuiz’s Porutan Monrary, the graphic 
narrative of Lieutenant Hlobson’s sinking 
of the Merrimac in Santiago Harbor (June 


3d, 1898 ) 
Mate Osborn W. Deignan, wl 
helmsman of the vessel on thy 


was told by Chief 


that heroic exploit. Deignan, | 
time under twenty-one years 


the youngest of Hobson’s pic} 


seven. This adventure open 
reer for the brave lad, and ou 
be interested, no doubt, in lk 


movements subsequent to Ja 


well as his plans and_ prospe 


future. 


By a special Act of ¢ ‘ongre SS 
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young Deignan has been apy 


United States Naval Acaden 
lis, in order that he may be 
qualified for promotion, and 
the rank of a Hl 


a Sampson, a Sel 


to rise to 
knows ? 
He ¢ xpected to enter upol 
Annapolis in September. Me 
ing the past year, in his 
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gated the globe, under the 
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when the Spaniards evacuate 
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nan and Chief Quartermaster Richardson, 
of the U.S. 8S. Resolute, were assigned to 
hoist the Stars and Stripes over the dizzy 
tower of the old Havana Navy Yard—and 
they had to climb the flagpole to do it, 
because the departing Spaniards had dis- 
obligingly unrigged the halyard. Shortly 
afterward, Deignan was transferred from 
the Resolute to the gunboat Castine, ordered 
to Manila, whither she proceeded east- 
ward, via Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, 
Suez Canal, Colombo and Singapore—the 
route by which Admiral Dewey is at this 
moment returning home. 

The Castine arrived at Manila, April 
21st, and just six days later a cablegram 
from Seeretary Long relieved Deignan 
from duty, ordering him to report at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. During his brief 
stay at Manila, however, the young man 
enjoyed the honor of being presented to 
Admiral Dewey. He reports the great 
admiral as having apparently aged of late 
—frosty as to hair and mustache, but with 
a genial face and gentle, graceful courtesy 
of manner—an ideal disciplinarian, strict 
but kind, idolized by his officers and men, 
admired and loved by all who meet him. 

Deignan sailed from Manila on the 
troopship Sheridan, April 27th, for the 
United States, via Nagasaki, Japan, and 
San Francisco ; crossed the Pacific Ocean 
and the American continent, arrived in 
New York and was honorably discharged 
from service on June 3d—exactly one year 
from the day on which he steered the 
Merrimac into Santiago Harbor, and her 
crew, under the gallant Hobson, into un- 
dying fame. Relieved thus from cruising 
service, after about seven years of it, 
Deignan went to his Western country 
home, Stuart, Iowa, to put in his summer 
in that active kind of rest Which consists 
in a change of occupation—for this inter- 
val has been filled with hard study, pre- 
paratory to his entrance upon the course 
at Annapolis. There need be no misgiv- 
ings as to his début here, though at the 
present writing a recurrence of the tropical 
fever contracted in Cuba threatens post- 
ponement of his entrance examinations. 

Evidently Osborn W. Deignan is of the 
real stuff of which American admirals are 
made. He will have thousands of good 
wishes to speed him on «the career which, 
beginning with heroic distinction, may 
well advance to patriotic fame and glory. 
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THE STORY THAT WAS 
KILLED. 

It was a dull night over on the West Side. 
No one had felt minded to commit suicide, 
or even to be run over. ‘Drunk and 
disorderly” had been the highest attain- 
ment of the few lodgers around at the 
police stations, and the two reporters who 
covered the district felt aggrieved. 

“‘Nothing doing to-night, for fair,” 
growled Randolph, of the News Associa- 
tion. ‘‘If we don’t scare up something at 
the Twenty-second Precinct, Mac, we 
might as well go take a nap.”’ 

“Tl start a three-alarm fire, if you'll do 
a carbolic acid suicide,’’ drawled Mce- 
Gregor, the Ray man. ‘It would liven 
things up around here, and I could beat 
you on both stories.”’ 

Randolph grunted his acknowledge- 
ments, and kicked open the door of the 
station-house they had just reached. 

A sergeant of tremendous breadth and 
dignity was carefully handling an official 
looking ruler behind the desk, while two 
ward men had their rubicund faces to- 
gether in the further corner. The myste- 
rious quiet was broken only by a big clock 
and the doorman, whom they could hear 
in the next room as he tried to thump the 
latest drunk into a recollection of his 
identity. 

The detectives nodded to the reporters 
as they came in and went up to the desk. 
The sergeant deigned not to look up, but 
plied pen and ruler with the utmost nicety. 
When they had stood in the presence some 
five minutes he managed to erupt a 
“Well?” calculated to inspire awe in the 
stoutest-hearted of petitioners. The re- 
porters only grinned and waited for him 
to finish. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said the sergeant, 
modifying his glare as he looked up. 

“Sure thing, serge,’’ returned Ran- 
dolph ; ‘and what’s more, we’re looking 
for trouble to-night. If you’ve got nothing 
here better than drunk cases for us, we're 
going to get rash and rush out and hunt 
up something.” 

“‘The nearest saloon,’ suggested Me- 
Gregor, whereat the sleuths in the corner 
pricked up their ears and began to edge up 
in friendly way. 

“There ain’t a thing on the blotter here, 
boys,”’ the sergeant at last declared, and 
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folded up his chin again in judicial maj- 
esty. ‘* But, say,’ he went on, “ Foley 
and Mac here are going out on something 
that might be good stuff for you. We'll 


have it in here in an hour, sure. Come 


around then.” 

‘** Ain’t much in it, I guess,’’ volunteered 
Foley, as he walked out with the report- 
ers. ‘‘Come on, Mac! we can stop a min- 
ute in the corner with these lads.’’ 

On this delicate 
brought them into the saloon on the cor- 


suggestion MeGregor 


ner, and sent the detectives away after a 
couple of hearteners, while he sat down to 
wait with Randolph. 

‘Tough precinct—can’t ever miss get- 
ting something around here,’’ he began. 

“Oh, I don’t know; there are lots of 
people here that are all right,’’? objected 
Randolph Fact is, I lived around here 
myself about ten years ago.’ 

**T thought they all seemed on to you,”’ 
laughed MeGregor. ‘‘ Who’s your friend 
in there?” 

Randolph looked out at the bar, where 
a tall, sporty young man was engaged in 
attempting the seemingly impossible feat 
of keeping his balance steady, his glass 
unspilled and his eye on them. 

“Ello, Randy! Howserboy?” he at 
last managed to articulate. 

“Hello, Dan!’ Randolph called back, 
and whispered fo MeGregor, “ A bad egg, 
he is.’ 

‘*Tseen yer old goil las’ Sun’ay, Randy,’ 
shouted the tippler. ‘She didn’t look like 
Jim’d blacked one of het 
eyes. She'd orter shake him.” 


she use’ ter 


Randolph gave a little shift in his chair, 
but, catching his companion’s eye, sat 
back and forced a smile. 

“ Yes,”’ he said, * you're right. No use 
hitting a drunk. Let’s get out of this.’ 

They stood outside a minute without 
speaking. Then Randolph forced a feeble 
vawn and settled his hat a little back on 
his head. 

‘It’s early yet,” he said. ‘ Let’s walk 
around the block before we strike the 
station-hous 

‘Sure !’’? responded McGregor. His po- 
sition was awkward, and he felt it, as even 
newspaper men sometimes can. 

Randolph whistled a bit, and then 
blurted out: ‘‘Say, Mae, you heard what 
that drunk said 


could ever get back on him. And that girl 


He hit me worse than I 


used to be the queen of the 
was when I was a kid, work 
our ottice as copy boy. J 
than I was, and a great bluff 
got her easy enough, and ne 

don’t treat her right.’’ He st 
deep into his pockets and 

of coal out of the way before 
‘It’s a d 
the chance, I'll fix that cus 
let’s forget it! 
station. It’s ’most half-past 


Come on 


They found nothing bu 
clock and the ruling sergea 
station-house. 

‘Nothin’ but a couple tro 
party since you was here,’ 
told them when he came in 

He was entering into a 
the polities of his ward, wh 
stopped ruling and looked 

* Look outside, Tom,” | 
doorman, 

They could hear the slow 
patrol wagon as it turned 
then the sound of oaths ane 

‘Gang after Foley's ial 
doorman. 

The sergeant touched a 
desk and the reporters st 
the reserves, who turned 
their coats as they ran. 

“= Keep ‘em off the st ps 
und Mae to hurry him is 
sergeant. 

The wagon was backing 
and the night-sticks of the 
beating a tattoo on heads 
as they cleared a path to it 
shirt-sleeves pushed back 
‘just 


the prisoner. Their wom 


men and begged for 


and cried shrilly for their 
too. At last the two detect 
help of a patrolman in at 
and torn coat, reached the 
prisoner. A little man in 
followed, and they shut the 
“Get the story out of 
he’s the complainant,’ M 
pered to the other reporter 


onto the prisoner and get his ] 


Randolph corralled the ex 
the linen duster in acornet 
his story by threat and joll 

“I’m a respectable citize 
man, ‘‘and live in a respe 


d shame; and if 
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mixed ale 
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the street, 
thling feet. 
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putting on 


L tell Foley 
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Anyway, I want to know the reason why 
itain’t! At least, it was, until that brute 
and his wife moved in !”’ 

‘** Any kids ?”’ put in Randolph. ‘ Come, 
old man, calm down.” 

‘*No, just him and her. Well, about a 
week ago it began, and we ain’t had no 
peace since. I live across the hall, and 
just as I get to sleep nights, home comes 
this big loafer with his hide full of mixed 
ale. Then we hears him hittin’ the poor 
girl till my wife makes me complain of it 
over here, and they sends over two offi- 
cers. So to-night when he starts in again, 
some of us people in the house takes a 
hand and tells him to stop. He shows 
fight and the officers nips him. But it 
was hard scrappin’ to ever get him away. 
The whole block was onto the row, and it 
looked pretty nasty before the wagon got 
there. Yes, and I wish they’d skinned you 
alive!’ he shouted, as the prisoner, over- 
hearing him, looked around with a sneer. 

Randolph happened to look up just 
then. The copy-paper that he held in 
his hand floated to the floor and he 
started toward the desk. Then he stop- 
ped short and picked up the paper. 

“Come on, Mac. It’s getting late,’’ he 
called across the room, and hurried out 
into the street. 

‘* But I never got the prisoner’s name,”’ 
protested the Ray man, as Randolph 
pushed him through the crowd that still 
hung around the steps. 

““T know his name,’’ was all the other 
would say. 

They had cleared the crowd and were 
hurrying to a telephone, when McGregor 
called his friend’s attention to a woman 
across the way. She had been hanging on 
the edge of the crowd, and now seemed to 
turn in order to follow them. She had 
covered her head with a shawl, and beck- 
oned to them as they looked around. 
They stopped, and she came slowly across 
the street. 

‘* Ain’t you Fred Randolph ?” she cried, 
us she reached the curb. ‘Don’t you 
know-me, Fred? Oh, what have they 
done with Jimmy? Will they lock him 
up?’ 

“Yes, thank God!” Randolph an- 
swered, a little huskily. ‘‘ And we'll 
show him up in the papers, so that peo- 
ple will know what he 1s. You're rid of 
him at last, Mame.’’ 





The woman shuddered and began to 
whimper, softly : 

“Oh, but, Fred, you don’t know Jim. 
When hes sober he’s the kindest man 
alive. He and I was just getting up a lit- 
tle, and he had started working. He’s got 
a job tending furnaces over on Fifth 
Avenue ; and, Fred, if this gets in the pa- 
pers he'll lose it all. You wouldn’t hurt 
my man, would you, Fred?” 

McGregor had turned away, and Ran- 
dolph was looking absently over to the 
drugstore where the telephone was. 

**He’s all I’ve got,’’ sobbed the woman. 

Randolph looked up at her a minute, 
and then took out his watch. 

*“You’d better be getting home now, 
Mame,”’ he said. ‘‘It will come out all 
right, I guess.’’ 

Then he took MeGregor’s arm as they 
walked away. 

‘**T’d just as soon kill the story, Randy,’’ 
said the Ray man, in an uneven voice. 

“Well, then, it’s killed,’ snapped Ran- 
dolph, and walked a little quicker. 

‘Not much of a story, anyway—to the 
rest of us,’’ said MeGregor. 

— Larkin G. Mead. 
»* 


FROGSTOOLS. 
(By a Frog.) 

Toadstools, toadstools, 
Everywhere you pass ! 
Hundreds on the hillside, 
Thousands in the grass ! 
Toadstools, toadstools, 
Everywhere you look ! 
All along the roadside, 
All around the brook ! 


We can take what we can find, 
Sticks, or stones, or logs! 
Weve been slighted ever since 
We were polliwogs ! 

Pity that there couldn’t be 
A stool or two for frogs ! 


— Catharine Young Glen, 


Sad 
THE RHYTHMIC SPIRIT OF 
NATURE. 


A warm, listless day of summer. Fleecy 
clouds are straying over the blue, up four, 
five miles overhead. We scarcely notice 
a breath of air below; but up there on 
those white pages Nature has written the 
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score of her music, and in those delicate 
bars and billows and dappies of white con- 
fesses again her love for wavelike motion, 
for delicate, pulsing alternations, for the 
universal rhythm. Perhaps she could, if 
she would, stretch that fleecy belt of 
cirrus across the blue face of heaven in 
one unbroken film of monotonous white. 
But she does not so choose ; she wears the 
dappled veil 

As we are gazing a slight breeze stirs 
the leaves overhead and dies away, and 
then comes again and dies, and so, in sue- 
cessive beats, begins the refreshing breeze 
of afternoon. Across the heated fields the 
air is all a-shimmer, where the heat is 
joining in the wave symphony and fanning 
the air in tremulous columns as it rises 
from the ground Wavelike come the 
sopinds of birds and insects in tremolo and 
staccato, in joyful arias or a low susurrus 
of contented sound ; and we feel that they, 
too, are scorning the ordinary conven- 
tional prose, and that ‘‘ the poetry of earth 
is never dead.” 

If we turn from nature and manifesta- 
tions in matter to the stage of human life, 
the wave theory is no less impressive. 
History has unrolled in waves. Revolu- 
tions and religions, reforms in society and 
art have followed with 
more or less periodicity. Men of a certain 


renaissances it 


mold seem to mark successive pulsations 
of the great human beart toward its goal, 
and the great lights of souls like Socrates, 
Confucius, Buddha, Christ, Dante, Emer- 
son, rise and fall on the waves of time 
like beacon ships at anchor. The lesse1 
waves sink, the great ones rise ; the Wash- 
ingtons follow the George Thirds, the 
Linecolns obliterate the Buchanans ; Fliz- 
abethan ages of mental brillianey efface 
the memory of Dark Ages of dullness, and 
against the horrors of inquisitorial torture 
shine the calm splendors of souls like 
Beecher and Spurgeon, Moody and Brooks. 

And we, who note and measure all this, 
are likewise bound to the beating heart of 
all. The tides of air rise and fall in the 
lungs; the blood in the furthest artery 
beats in unison with the central heart ; 
the nerves carry their messages to the 
rhythm of flying feet. We piék up the 
empty shell and hold it to the ear, and it 
breathes world-musie ; not merely the cir- 
culation of the blood, but the trembling, 
resonant spirit of nature. Rhythm is life 


the spirit of music, the song of the 
heart. The Dead Sea, the desert.and the 
dead-house of life are more f Gg atters 
for prose—for utter calm and notony. 
But as we listen to the sea-s ve may 
well believe that it brings : » from 
the furthest bounds of spac at suns 
and stars and planets are rling in 
tremulous and rhythmic orbits, each utter- 
ing a song as it speeds onwat vhile the 
rush of the star and the laug f the child, 
the susurrus of the wave and e trill of 
the bird, blend into one mighty melody 
at the throne of Almighty P 
Charles El. ¢ fall. 
7] 
DAWN. 
The sun surprised the clouds asleep, 
Soft - wrapped, like nuns folds of 
gray 
And with his kiss, each blus gv woke, 
Light-hearted for a day 
2 WV. Ford 


FIGHTING BOB’S STORY. 


Captain Robley D. Evans relates that at 
Santiago thirty-six Detroit vere as- 
signed to duty aboard his s the Jowa, 
and shortly afterward a torpedo boat of 
the enemy approached app tly to at- 
tack. As he stood by the aft rret, one 
of the men Sung out: 

‘Say, mister, I came e to fight. 
Where will I go?” 

‘Well, my man, where a ssigned 
to”? 


‘To the after turret.”’ 
‘* Well, that is the after tu 
**T know that,’’ said the ruit, ‘* but 


how the h do you get int 


Captain Evans says that | elates this 
incident as it occurred to strate his 
point that we need not on ghters, but 
men who know how to get to the tur- 
rets, r 
THE OLD NAVY AND THE NEW. 
To THE Epiror oF Frank Les s Popv- 


LAR MONTHLY: 

VYadam—All honor to the new navy ! but 
let us not, meanwhile, forget the old. I re- 
spectfully submit to any reader that the 
naval fights and capture of New Orleans 
by Admiral Farragut’s fleet n IS61, ’62, 
excelled in every detail of naval warfare 
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the battle of Santiago and destruction of 
the Spanish fleet on July 3d, 1898. In these 
fights Farragut destroyed eighteen armored 
steamers, including three ironclad rams, 
two of which, the Louisiana and the Ma- 
nassas, were batteries of immense power. 
A great quantity of arms and munitions 
were surrendered with the force that de- 
fended the forts. 

Nothing was wanting to complete the 
grandeur of this most triumphant and 
arduous achievement. The great South- 
ern depot of trade of the immense central 
valley of the Union was once more opened 
to commercial intercourse, and the em- 
porium of that weaithy region was_ re- 
stored to national authority ; the mouth of 
the Mississippi was brought under our con- 
trol, and an outlet for the great West was 
secured. This blow struck terror to the 
heart of the whole Confederacy. It was 
regarded everywhere both at home and 
abroad as the grandest achievement of the 
war, and as one of the most remarkable 
triumphs in the world’s history of naval 
operations. The Secretary of the Navy 
ended his congratulatory letter to Admiral 
Farragut in these words : ‘* Your example 
and its successful results, though attended 
with some sacrifice of life and loss of 
ships, inculeate the fact that the first duty 
of a commander in war is to take great 
risks for the accomplishment of great 
ends.” 

At Santiago, Cervera’s officers and men 
showed how completely they lacked the 
mettle that made the Confederates so 
formidable. The Spaniards were simply 
trying to run away, and their fighting was 
only a minor incident, 

We are justly proud of the results of the 
Santiago sea fight, because it demonstrated 
the overwhelming superiority of American 
ships, American guns and American gun- 
ners. Farragut’s victory was won by hard 
fighting and pure grit, which demonstrated 
the peerless staying qualities of American 
seamen. There was nothing like it in the 
fight off Santiago, simply because there was 
nothing in the enemy to eall for it. If the 
Spanish had shown far better fighting 
aualities they would have been no doubt 
destroyed about as effectually. The dif- 
ference was overwhelming, and is some- 
thing of which Americans may well be 


proud, for we had supposed Spain was a 
naval power and found out the United 
States was a great one. 

Farragut’s Mobile fight, which occurred 
thirty-five years ago (the 5th day of 
August, 1864), was one of the most bril- 
liant of all naval engagements that history 
records, and second only in importance to 
that of New Orleans in its resultant bene- 
fits to our country. In this battle, the 
present Rear Admiral John Crittenden 
Watson was Admiral Farragut’s flag lieu- 
tenant, and was commended by Farragut 
in the highest terms. This is of interest 
now, as Admiral Watson has succeeded 
our great Admiral Dewey at the Asiatic 
Station. Admiral Farragut said, in his 
official report to the Secretary of the 
Navy: ‘‘ Lieutenant J. Crittenden Wat- 
son, my flag lieutenant, has been brought 
to your notice in former dispatches. Dur- 
ing the action he was on the poop attend- 
ing to signals, and performed his duties, 
as might be expected, thoroughly. He isa 
scion worthy the noble stock he sprang 
from, and I commend him to your atten- 
tion.”? This was, indeed, a great compli- 
ment, coming from the illustrious Farra- 
gut. 

Lieutenant George Dewey was the ex- 
ecutive oflicer of the Mississippi, of Farra 
gut’s fleet ; and Winfield Scott Schley, also 
then newly promoted to a lieutenancy, 
was executive officer of the Ouaseo, one of 
the “ninety-day gunboats’ of the Gulf 
Squadron. 

At Santiago, Cervera and his officers de- 
monstrated their want of courage and 
their crews their lack of discipline, with 
which we always found the Confederates 
so well equipped. At Santiago the Span- 
ish aim was to run away, and not to fight. 
Yet had they shown better spirit our 
new navy would only have demonstrated 
in a more marked degree its superiority 
in all particulars—the construction of our 
ships, the excellence of our marksmanship, 
the grit and endurance of our men at the 
guns, and in the fire and engine rooms, 
and the cool, clear-headed, intelligent cour- 
age of our officers. Still, it seems our 
duty not to forget the old navy in our ad- 
miration for the new. Very respectfully, 

Frepenick R. Saray, 
Commander, U. 8. Navy. 











AUTUMN EVEN-SONG. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH 


Tue long cloud cdqed with streaming gray 
¥ ; ‘ oo 
Soars Jrom the west: 


The red leaf mounts w ith it away, 


« | Showing the Nest 
A blot Mong the branches bare 
There is a cry of outcasts in the air. 
Swift little breezes, darting chill, 
art down the lake 
A crow flies from the yellou hill, 
And in its wake 
A haflled line of laboring rooks : 
Steel-surfaced to the light the river looks. 
Pale the rain-rutted roadways shin 
Tn the green light. 


Behind the cedar and th pine 


Come, thundering night 


Blacken hroad earth with hh 
hi 
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, WAS ACCEPTED BY MISS RUSSELL.”’ 
Drawn by B. J. Rosemeyer. 


Ilustrating “The Snowflake of the Service,” by Frank R. Stockton. 





See page 574. 











